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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_-> —— 

HE latest and most credible report as to the nature of the 

forthcoming Tenure Billis that it will establish two principles, 
one, that a tenant has a right to full compensation for improve- 
ments, and the other, that no landlord can evict without the 
intervention of a tribunal. On receiving notice, the tenant, unless 
contented, will appeal to a Land Court which will arbitrate in the 
matter as if it were itself the good landlord, giving compensa- 
tion where it is due, or a lease where it is deserved, and in fact, 
preventing entirely what are called ‘‘ extreme cases.” The fear of 
landlords’ caprice will thus be lifted off Ireland, while the law 
will appear, what it has never yet been, the protector of the 
tenant. It is not the least of the advantages of such a proposal 
that it will not interfere with property, and that as long as a 
landlord and his tenantry get along comfortably together, neither 
will be affected by the new law. 








The Suez Canal was opened, as promised, on the 18th inst., that 
gis to say, a Russian steamer drawing 17} feet, and the Empress 
Eugénie’s yacht l’Aigle, drawing 13 feet, and about forty smaller 
steamers, went through. There were great festivities, and prayers 
were offered by both Mussulman and Catholic priests, and the 
Empress’s almoner blessed the Khedive, and M. Lesseps made a 
speech in which he regretted that France should be so opposed to 
the abolition of the capitulations, a speech which portends some 
request to the Viceroy, whose hobby is the removal of these 
capitulations. No difficulty seems to be anticipated in keeping 
the canal clear of sand, but it has still to be deepened, the side 
channels to enable vessels to pass each other have still to be cut, 
and there is talk of doubling the width of the main channel. A 
good deal more money will have to be spent, but all calculations 
as to the shareholders’ chances seem to us premature. At the 
rates now fixed, 10f. per ton and 10f. per passenger, the share- 
holders will get very little, but nobody knows yet what amount 
of tax shippers will consent to pay for the new accommodation. 


The Liberals held their annual dinner at Bristol on the 13th 
inst., and Mr. Stansfeld answered for Her Majesty’s Ministers in 
an eloquent speech full of cheerfulness and confidence, which 
delighted his audience, but which had unusually little matter in it. 
As Secretary to the Treasury, he was, we presume, compelled to 
maintain an unusual reserve. He told his hearers that * he felt he 
was in the centre of the Liberalism of the West,” and that Govern- 
ment had great works to perform,—to ‘deal in a bold spirit” 
With the licensing question, to bring in “a large and compre- 
hensive” Education Bill, and a Bill on Irish tenure. He denied 
that Mr. Gladstone's speech at the Mansion House showed in- 
certitude or fear, and promised that “ the same honesty, the same 
courage, the same mastery of principle and details” which had 
been shown in the Irish Church Bill would conceive and perfect 
the Irish Land Bill, and he expected for those qualities the same 
reward. Altogether the speech was an excellent one to hear, but 
not specially instructive to read, except as proof of the real fuith 
es ag Ministers have in their chief, and their genuine regard 
or him, 





The Bishop of Orleans, Monseigneur Dupanloup, has taken up, in | 
a letter to his clergy, a line precisely opposite to that of Arch- 


argues that in any case its definition now would be inopportune. 
It would drive schismatics and heretics, he says, still further from 
the Church, would provoke the mistrust even of the Catholic 
Governments, and would revive the hatred of the Pontifical power. 
The Bishop blames those Popes who have confounded the spiritual 
with the temporal, and pretended to dominate over thrones. He 
asserts that the bull of Paul III, releasing the subjects of our King 
Henry VILL. from their allegiance, tended to precipitate England 
into heresy, and was for all Christendom one of the greatest of mis- 
fortunes. The Bishop wants, we suppose, to illustrate the political 
blunders of Popes by way of throwing doubt on their spiritual 
and doctrinal infallibility, which he dares not directly impugn. 
And, no doubt, it is difficult to conceive that a Pope who makes 
blunders (in whatever fashion) whereby whole nations are 
alienated from the Church, should be divinely guided on all 
matters of doctrine. As to the issue,—when a leader of Opposi- 
tion puts his defence on formal grounds, and carefully avoids 
taking an issue on substantial grounds such as the leader of the 
Ministerial party courts, we feel little doubt as to which is con- 
scious of the strength to win. ‘Timidity such as Monseigneur 
Dupanloup’s is seldom an augury of success. 


Mr. Kinnaird and Dr. Merle-d’Aubigné have agreed to pray 
hard for the Roman Catholics on the day on which the (2cumenical 
Council assembles, and during the whole of the rest of the month of 
December,—the prayers to begin, indeed, before the formal opening 
of the Council, namely, on Sunday, December 5. ‘The prayers are to 
be for the Roman Catholic priesthood and laity, that ‘ they may 
be blessed with true saving grace, delivered from all human error, 
and endowed with full knowledge of Scriptural truth.” ‘They 
are further to pray for the progress of the Reformation in Spain, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Austria, &c., for the deliverance of all 
Protestant countries from Roman heresy, and for “ the conver- 
sion of souls to a true knowledge of a pardoning Saviour.” Lastly, 
they are also, we are happy to say, going to pray for themselves, 
a prayer with which they might perhaps have begun, and especially 
for ‘*the removal of all sins tending to hinder our testimony to 
the Gospel.” But what if that last prayer should happen to be in- 
consistent with the spirit of some of the earlier ones,—inconsistent, 
at least, with that pomposity of prayer which is in its essence 
self-elate? It is.a very simple, aud natural, aud good 
prayer, that all who seek for divine truth may find it, but in 
the hands of these Evangelicals public prayer of this kind is apt 
to look a good deal like spiritual self-congratulation on their 
superiority to the benighted condition of “ these Catholics.” 


It is asserted, on fair authority, that the Emperor Napoleon has 
resolved to meet his Legislature with a new Ministry, in which M. 
Emile Ollivier will be Premier. He would take the portfolio of 
the Interior and bring in with him M. Buffet,—a man of whom 
Englishmen know little, but who enjoys to a remarkable degree 
the confidence of the dynastic Liberals—and three other followers. 
M. Forcade de la Roquette would remain in the Cabinet, but retire 
to his old position as Minister of Public Works. M. Ollivier, it is 
affirmed, will introduce a new Electoral Law, a new Municipal 
Law, and a new Budget, and then dissolve, in order that a Cham- 
ber may be elected without the intervention of authority. That is 
a fair programme, but it must not be forgotten that M. Ollivier is 
deeply distrusted by the Liberals, who, in a free Parliament, may 
come to the top. : 








The Impatients are not prospering. The sensible Reds have com- 
bined against them, and have issued a manifesto in which they say 
they will not take up arms unless their voices are stifled by force ; 
that they will put an end to personal power ; that they will demand 
for the Chamber the right of proroguing itself ; that they will abro- 
gate the right of the Government to rearrange electoral circum- 
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abolish the immunities enjoyed by public functionaries ; that they 
will replace conscription by a system arming the nation ; that they 
will restoré liberty to the press and to printers, and the right of 
public meeting. On the other hand, they reject the theory that 
a representative is a delegate, and will strive to rescue ‘the 
elective principle from the monarchical compromises which 
corrupt it, and the demagogical violences which degrade it.” 
This manifesto has been received with warm approval, and it is 
now considered probable that the sensible Reds may be elected in 
three of the four vacant circumscriptions. ‘The only doubt is 
about M. Rochefort, whose popularity with the Enragés is still 
great, though declining. He speaks very badly, and has quarrelled 
with the Victor Hugo section. Neither Ledru Rollin, Barbés, nor 


Felix Pyat intend to stand. 


There is one point about these massacres in the St. Pancras 
infirmary to which we should like to call the attention of Mr. 
Gladstone, and that is the demoralizing hatred which is felt 
towards the present system of rates. The poor are literally mur- 
dered by the bad smells in the infirmary—one poor little baby 
was this week killed by them as suddenly and as certainly as if 
poison had been administered ;—and still the ratepayers support the 
guardians in their resistance to expense. They deserve, no doubt, 
all the Pull Mall Gazette says about them; but still there 
is another side—the excessive severity with which the rates 
press upon a class who, in order to earn £2 a week, have 
to occupy houses rented at £40 or £50 a year. It is all very 
well to say the differeuce between a 3s. 6d. rate and a 4s. 
one is very little, but a demand for a 4s, rate from a greengrocer 
is a demand for one-tenth of all he has to live on, and, of course, 
it hardens him. It does not harden him the less because his cus- 
tomer, living on Consols, in a house of £100 a year, pays £20 to the 
rates, or an income tax of eightpence in the pound only. If the 
poor rate-payers ever come to understand how it is that the shoe 
pinches them so frightfully, the Poor Law will go down, and a 
good deal else with it. Zhey are not afraid of the ugly rush. 


The Sultan wants £12,000,000, and is raising it as a 6 per cent. 
loan at 54, while, according to the reports of Friday evening, his 
agents are negotiating for a second loan, to be raised by lottery. 
If any of our readers are tempted by such prices, we would just 
remind them that the Sultan is absolute ; that he has not the first 
glimmering of an idea that he can ever be in difficulties ; that he is 
quarrelling, as we believe seriously quarrelling, with the Khedive ; 
that a ‘special claim on Anatolian revenue ” is a special piece of 
nonsense, like a special claim on a debtor’s boots; and that the 
ultimate remedy to which the few able Turks, and all foreign 
diplomatists are looking, the seizure or taxation of the Vacouf 
lands—call it the property of the Chureh—will produce insurrec- 
tion throughout Turkey. Twelve more millions to Turkey! 
Does all the money in the world belong to people who can’t count ? 


‘The Times strongly confirms our recent account of the revival 
of industry in South Italy. In the Terra di Lavoro, say its 
correspondents, life has completely revived, and people are draining 
the marshes along shore. A dozen cotton, silk, wool, paper, and 
iron factories have nearly doubled their trade. At Acerra the 
people have rebuilt every edifice from the cathedral to the cabin 
out of the profits of their madder, while the tonnage employed 
along the ‘“‘ Coast” from Naples to Genoa has doubled. Disloyalty, 
too, is decreasing. ‘The last ¢meute in Naples, early in October, 
was a very small affair, and the accouchement of the Princess 
Margherita has called forth an enthusiastic demonstration. If the 
Treasury could only get a few capable and honest officials who 
would really collect the taxes voted, Italy would be solvent and 
secure; but the laxity in this respect is appalling, and so is the 
ignorance of scientific finance. Of all stupidities, that of raising 
taxes till everybody evades them is the greatest, and this is what 
is done in the matter of income-tax. onest people pay 5s. in the 
pound, and dishonest people pay nothing, and are, of course, the 
majority. 

The engineers deputed by the City Corporation to report on the 
state of the Viaduct report that it is quite safe, but that as to the 
cause of the fissures in the granite they will give an opinion 
by and by, when Mr. Bidder comes to town. That report will 


be satisfactory to cabmen, 


Oar notice of Sir S. Baker's expedition into the Nile basin was con- 
demued at the time as over-coloured. The object, it was asserted, 


scriptions ; that they will abolish the oath; that they will restore | cou 
municipal freedom, especially to Paris and Lyons; that they will | itself. 





ad 
ld not be so vast as the conquest of a territory greater than Egypt 
The Pall Mall Gazette, however, of Friday, publishes an 
extract from a letter from Sir S. Baker, in which that traveller 
gives the expedition even a wider range than wedid. “ The main 
objects of our enterprise are, after crushing the slave trade: (1) 
to annex to Egypt the Equatorial Nile basin; (2) to establish a 
powerful government throughout all the tribes now warring with 
each other; (3) to introduce the cultivation of cotton on an ex. 
tensive scale, so that the natives will have a valuable production 
to exchange for Manchester goods, &c. ; (4) to open to navigation 
the two great lakes of the Nile; (5) to establish a chain of trad. 
ing stations throughout the countries to be annexed, so as to com. 
municate with the northern base from the most distant point 
south, on the system adopted by the Hudson’s Company. . , , 
Every tribe will be compelled to cultivate a certain amount of corn 
and cotton in proportion of the population. No wars will be per- 
mitted. Each chief will be held responsible for the acts of hig 
tribe. ‘Tribute will be exacted in labour to be performed in opening 
out roads, on the same principle as the road tax in Ceylon, To 
carry out these plans I have absolute power conferred by the 
Viceroy.” The establishment of corvées is a very dangerous policy, 
though it is not yet abandoned in India, and Sir S. Baker would 
find it better policy to introduce a new population. Can he not 
tempt Arabs into those fertile regions ? 


We publish elsewhere an article on Paraguay, under a well- 
known signature. The account it contains is striking, but the 
writer has allowed the horror excited by recent accounts of Lopez 
to carry him too far. ‘The evidence of his cruelty is, we fear, 
irresistible, but it is morally impossible that he should be a man 
of inferior or “ third-rate” capacity, while of his cowardice there 
can be no proof. It is his business as Providence of Paraguay to 
keep out of harm’s way. Fully admitting the heroism of the 
people and the despotism of the Dictator, we submit that 
a despot who has organized so heroic a people, who is so 
served by them, and who dares inflict such cruelties on them, must 
be an able man. It was not brain that was wanting to Tiberius 
Cesar. It must not be forgotten either that Lopez is an here- 
ditary sovereign, and during a long reign has been collecting the 
means which at first made the struggle seem so equal. 


The Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen have returned a 
Tory,—Mr. Gordon,—in the place of the late Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Moncreiff. At Aberdeen the Conservative majority was very 
large; at Glasgow very trifling. The truth was that Mr. Archi- 
bald Smith was too liberal in theology, and too Conservative in 
politics,—both faults on the wrong side for the Scotch Liberals. 
Then, again, it is said that Mr. Gordon got a great deal of 
special medical support by giving the medical students specific 
pledges. It is, however, a real misfortune for University con- 
stituencies that so many of them yearn towards the past. In the 
Scotch Universities and London, we had had a sort of exception 
to the rule, but here is one Scotch University gone over to the 
politics of Oxford and Cambridge, and now London and Edin- 
burgh stand out alone against Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Glasgow. The Universities, in bestowing culture, seem to freeze 
sympathy with the popular wants of the present. 


At Hastings and Whitby the Liberal candidates came in by 
respectable majorities. At Whitby there seems to have been a 
good deal of violent party feeling displayed on the official declara- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Gladstone’s success; and very different 
accounts are, as might be expected, given by the Liberal and 
Conservative reporters of the scene. The Tory hatred of Mr. 
Gladstone seems to be all but insane, and a good deal of it is 
transferred to his son. No other Prime Minister’s son would, 
in all probability, have been opposed on such an occasion at all. 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone’s speeches at Whitby have contained 
nothing very memorable ;_ but his tone on the Irish land law was 
confident and cheerful—that of a man who feels sure that success 
is within reach, if not certain. A more difficult problem has 
seldom been presented to the country, but all the omens are at 
present far more favourable than they were this time last year 
with regard to the Church measure. Of course they may dis- 
appoint us, but no one who looks at the progress opinion has 
made in three months can be less hopeful than even Mr. W. H. 


Gladstone. 


The Pope has apparently felt so strongly the duty of at least 
providing machinery for converting “ Dr. Cumming, of Scotland, 
in case he should ultimately decide to go to Rome, that he hassent 


Archbishop Manning a second letter, telling him that though errors 
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once condemned by the Catholic Church in any (Ecumenical 
Council cannot be reopened in another council, yet heretics and 
Protestants are to have, if they please, a special oppor- 
tunity of discussing their views with some eminent Catholic 
divines, whom the Pope has detailed for this very purpose. We 
only hope the various contentious Protestant sects won't take a 
base advantage of this benignity of the Pope's, and overwhelm 
his appointed doctors with all sorts of controversy. Fortunately 
for the Holy Father, the journey to Rome is expensive, and 
lodgings there will be few,—which will at least assign an econo- 
mical and physical limit to the luxury of ‘‘ bothering the Jesuits.” 


Lord Granville is unlucky as Colonial Minister. It is not his 
fault, of course, if the Red River Settlement has risen in insurrec- 
tion, but he will get the credit of the annoyance. According to 
a telegram from (ttawa (17th inst.), the French residents on the 
Red River have armed to resist the cession of the colony to 
Canada, and have expelled Governor M‘Dougall, who has taken 
refuge in the United States territory Dakotah, there to await in- 
structions and reinforcements. ‘The French, who are, we suppose, 
Lower Canadians, want a ‘territorial constitution,” whatever 
that may be, and an elective legislature. We suppose there is 
some way of getting at these gentlemen, but we have not an idea 
what it is. ‘To despatch troops is nearly impossible, ships cannot 
get there, and a strict blockade could not be maintained with the 
American frontier all open. Cheery Sir E. Cartier will have a 
grand opportunity of displaying his inventiveness as War Minister. 


Mr. Burgon, Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, and dating 
from Oriel College, writes to the Guardian of this week a protest 
against Dr. Temple’s appointment to the Bishopric of Exeter. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Burgon says he was an intimate friend of 
Dr. Temple's, and old recollections have kept him silent as long 
as possible. He had hoped that so great a ‘‘ scandal and 
calamity” as Dr. Temple's consecration to the office of a 
bishop might, “by God's mercy, be averted.” This hope 
has been “hitherto” signally disappointed, — the only re- 
lief still left to Mr. Burgon’s imagination being, we suppose 
(as no other obstacle intervenes, and no bishop has shown the 
slightest intention of declining to consecrate), the possible removal 
of Dr. Temple by the visitation of God, before the consecration 
takes place. Dr. Temple, says Mr. Burgon, with all the charity of 
an old friend, *‘ with a strange greed of ecclesiastical office, shows 
no unwillingness to be thrust on a reluctant diocese,”—which is 
very much like saying that Sir J. P. Grant, the able and successful 
Governor of Jamaica, with a strange greed of colonial office, 
showed no unwillingness to be thrust on a reluctant colony. Mr. 
Burgon then, after a good deal more of invective, holds it to be his 
duty to protest, and adds, ‘‘ I do soin the name of God the Father, 
and of God the Son, and of God the Holy Ghost.” Mr. Burgon 
assures us that ‘‘ his life,—what remains of it,—his powers,— 
such as they are,—are consecrated to the blessed service of Him 
whose Holy Word Dr. Temple has most shamefully handled, and 
whose holy religion Dr. Temple, with six other dishonest persons, 
has most heartlessly assailed.” We should be extremely sorry to 
deny the earnestness of Mr. Burgon’s consecration of his powers, 
“such as they are,” to our Lord; but, then, what are they ? 
Apparently, quite inadequate at least to distinguishing between 
false and true witness against his neighbour. Anathemas 
were not meant for the weapons of minds like Mr. Burgon’s. He is 
not very guilty, for he will, doubtless, be able to plead blindness of 
heart for what he does. Such a man as Mr. Burgon could not be 
expected to know himself. Still there must be something in him, 
we think, to warn him that his is not the sort of nature to play 
quite guiltlessly with the edged tools of moral anathema. 


Our Roman Catholic contemporary the Tablet, in answering a re- 
mark of ours made a fortnightago, tothe effect that if everthe Roman 
Catholic religion should again gain the upper hand in England, 
we might properly expect a little wholesome persecution for the 
sake of our souls, denies that this is ever the method pursued by 
the Roman Church towards a race which has inherited heresy 
from its ancestors. In other words, we conclude, it regards per- 
Secution as admissible only where, on its own theory, heresy must 
be the result of sin, and where “invincible ignorance” is an 
impossible hypothesis. We understand the distinction. But how, | 





then, does our contemporary explain the frequent and fierce perse- | 
cutions of the Jews by Rome? Surely they, of all men, had most 
clearly inherited an heretical creed from a long line of ancestors, 
and might be supposed to be under ‘ invincible ignorance’ if ever 
men were? ‘The limits to Roman Catholic persecution laid down 
by our contemporary’s theory are, we fear, rather fictitious 





boundaries suggested by modern moderation, than landmarks 
universally acknowledged by the practice of the Church. 


A Connecticut man has invented a head-rest to be attached 
to the side of the pew by which the possessor may obtain for 
himself a comfortable nap, without liability to that terrible 
bobbing which brings the heat to so many faces sud lenly betrayed 
by Nature in the midst of a church nap. The New York editor 
who mentions it, adds with perfectly conventional propriety that 
he hopes it may not succeed, because the spectacle of head-rest 
after head-rest going up, and head after head going down in the 
midst of the choicest passages in the sermon, might well freeze the 
most eloquent tongue. But this worthy person forgets that the 
head-rests are not very likely to go up and the heads down in the 
midst of eloquent passages, but rather in the midst of hacknied 
passages which have no life or power in them. However, the 
true remedy for stupid sermons is to go away before them,— 
which we ought always to be able to do without giving offence. 
The American inventor, however, is evidently opposed to any 
waste of power, and regarding the stupid sermon as a first-rate 
sedative, wishes to turn it to account in that way. But economy 
is not always decent. To use the parson to put you to sleep when 
it is his proper function to awaken you out of sleep, though it may 
be decent in a new country, where economy is forced to be vigilant 
even to the verge of impudence, yet in England it would not do. 
Still one or two head-rests in every church might perhaps be 
instructive, as a sort of stuporometer to the preacher himself. 


The Central English Amnesty Committee—the Committee of 
Irishmen in England appointed to maintain an agitation for the 
release of the Fenian prisoners—has dissolved itself. Mr. Merri- 
man, the chairman, had proposed that a deputation should wait 
upon the Premier with the petitions, one of which, he says, is 
signed by 100,000 persons. Mr. Gladstone, however, replied that 
the question had been most fully considered by Government, and 
that he did not think it one for discussion with a deputation. The 
chairman declared himself deeply disappointed; but proposed 
that the committee should be dissolved, and the accounts wound 
up. A proposition was made that a permanent Amnesty Com- 
mittee should be appointed—to last, we presume, after the pri- 
soners have been released —but this met no favour, and Mr. Sul- 
livan accordingly moved and carried that the ‘‘ Irish people never 
having had faith in orexpected justice from the British Parliament,” 
the Committee be dissolved, which was done, to the immense im- 
provement of the prospects of the Fenians. Governments in free 
countries can put up with a good deal, but a threatening agitation 
in the capital on behalf of men who, whatever their excuses, have, 
at all events, broken a fundamental law, is not one of the things 
which it is possible to endure with patience. 


The Control Department of the Army has at last been 
constituted by Royal Warrant. ‘The meaning of that is that the 
separate and jarring departments of ‘Transport, Works, Pay, and 
Commissariat have been consolidated into one office, under 
a Controller immediately responsible to the Secretary at War, 
and therefore, we presume, to the Commander-in-Chief. The Civil 
Service of the Army is, in fact, embodied into a hierarchy as 
regular as the Military one, forming, in fact, a Staff Corps; the 
members of which will, we hope, be liable to be shot for any 
egregious failure in their duties. ‘The immediate result will bea 
saving in expense and time, and a great increase of efficiency, and 
the ultimate result will be to make the control of the whole Army 
by a Minister of War far easier. It is still possible, however, for 
the two ultimate authorities, the Ilorse Guards and the War 
Office, to jar, and the final reduction of both under the House of 
Commons is still postponed. 


A correspondence was published in the Standard of yesterday, 
between Sir George Grey, ex-Governor of New Zealand, and the 
Colonial Office, which shows how exceedingly little that office 
really knows of its own business. Sir George Grey shows that the 
policy into which Lord Granville wishes to force the colonists, of 
acknowledging the administrative authority of the Maori King, 
had been already tried and rejected by the followers of that 
potentate, on the ground that they will take nothing but abso- 
lute recognition of his independent sovereignty, —and of this 
fact the Colonial Office appears to have been quite ignorant. 


| But, of course, Lord Granville will be logical, and recommend a 


rupture of the Empire and a loss to the Crown rather than not 
meet the Maori King’s views,—in which case, as Sir G. Grey 
observes, he will promote a very much more formidable rebellion 
on the part of other Maori tribes. 


Consols were on Friday evening 93} to 94. 
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M. PREVOST-PARADOL AND THE REDS. 


‘a lectures which M. Prevost-Paradol has been delivering 
in Edinburgh upon the condition of France, lead up 
directly to a deduction of which we fear he would not himself 
approve. By sentiment and association M. Prevost-Paradol is a 
Constitutionalist, a man who desires that Republicanism should 
be disguised under softer and more dignified external forms, 
and who after a fashion is sincere when he talks about “the 
beloved and respected Sovereign” under whose “light sway 
order and liberty support each other in these quiet islands,”— 
one of which, by the way, has for centuries been in chronic 
insurrection. M. Prevyost-Paradol knows perfectly well that 
the “ sway” under which the British people live is that of a 
majority of themselves; that the mask of monarchical form 
which it suits us to keep on is a mask only, worn to make the 
features of authority more distinct to those who are far below ; 
but he honestly thinks the wearing of that mask useful, and 
adopts in all sincerity our own slightly insincere method of 
praising ourselves. If he had the drawing up of a Constitution 
or France, the House of Orleans would occupy the position of 
the House of Brunswick, and liberty, while fully secured, would 
be tempered—or demoralized—by elaborate fictions. When, 
therefore, he shows, as in our judgment he does show, that 
France, in all her Revolutions, is striving to found an honest 
and strong Republic, he may be accepted as at least an un- 
biassed witness. His central proposition is that although the 
Revolution of ’89 did not found a stable political order, it did 
found “a new social order, henceforward immovable and above 
transformation, except by the slow course of nature,” which has 
survived repeated attacks from above, made both by Napoleon, 
who created a military aristocracy, and by the Bourbons, who 
established a House of Peers ; and from below in Babceuf’s plot, 
and in the terrible fight of June, 1848, when the Socialists 
for the first time descended into the streets and died there. 
Nevertheless, though the social order is “of granite” and 
“beyond yiolence,”’ revolutions have been incessant, because 
France has been incessantly seeking a government in harmony 
with her social order, a government, that is, in which “the 
Executive submits in good faith to a Parliament elected 
by fair means,’—in other words, a strong decentralized 
Republic. It must be a Republic, because hereditary dig- 
nities and dignities derived from thrones are so contrary 
to the spirit of France that, as M. Prevost-Paradol allows, 
every attack on equality from that side has failed, whether 
made by Bonaparte or Bourbon, and democracy could not even 
“bear an Upper House” unless elected by the Councils of the 
Departments. It must be decentralized because, without local 
freedom, the Executive is always too powerful ; and it must be 
strong, because of a danger which M. Prevost-Paradol has 
been, we think, the first to point out,—the danger that the 
peasant, aware that he is master, may give his steed no hay, 
may starve the State. The lecturer holds that the peasant 
obeys because it is his tradition to obey, because he has been 
trained by centuries of servitude, not because he thinks 
obedience a duty or a pleasure, and seriously doubts whether, 
when once convinced that he may vote as he pleases, the 
peasant will endure either the conscription or direct taxation, 
whether he will not be the most “ avaricious ” of employers. 
We do not see, we confess, how M. Prevost-Paradol, Moderate, 
and Orleanist, and Anglomaniac though he be, can resist this 
deduction from his own teaching, or can seriously question 
that if France desires “an Executive which will in good faith 
submit to the will of a Parliament elected by fair means,” 
that Executive must in some way or other be removable by that 
Parliament, or can deny that if the social order of France is 
inconsistent with the creation of titular inequalities, it is most 
inconsistent with the greatest inequality of all, the existence 
of an hereditary chief of the State, whether he be a ruler, or 
merely a decoration. And we further do not see wherein M. 
Prevost-Paradol differs in any radical or important degree 
from the sensible Reds. While pursuing his thoughts into 
detail, he admits that universal suffrage is breaking up the tra- 
dition of servitude, and accepts it, though with some trembling, 
and so do the Red Representatives, who on Monday signed a 
manifesto which ends with a fierce denunciation of the ‘‘ Man- 
dat Imperatif’’ and of the “ violences of demagogues which 
degrade the elective principle.” He admits that the Church 
and the State must finally dissolve their union “ on liberal 
terms,” and that also is the affirmation of the Reds, though 
their “liberality” might, as M. Prevost-Paradol hints, be rather 





the municipalities ;” he calls the Prefect a “ Pasha,” and they 
demand that the law which exempts him from action for mal- 
feasance should be at once repealed. He seeks, he says, 
Parliament elected by fair means; their first attack, the 

pledge themselves, shall be on the intervention of authority in 
the elections. He expects, without we imagine desiring, the 
abolition of the conscription, though still expressing deep 
solicitude for the grandeur of France; and they would 
transform the conscription into a levée en masse, organized? 
on the Swiss system, which keeps up no army, but 
trains every citizen to war. At bottom, the Moderate 
and the Red, the Whig gentleman and the fierce demagogue, 
are seeking the same objects, demanding the same things, 
could, but for the traditions which so fetter French 
politicians by forbidding compromise, unite in the same 
action. It is true, M. Prevost-Paradol believes avowedly in 
the bourgeoisie, in whom the reasonable Reds as avowedly 
disbelieve ; but with universal suffrage established beyond 
attack, all careers thrown open to all men, and all legal 
inequalities swept away, what matters a different appreciation 
of the merits of a particular class? There is real unity 
beneath, and in that unity is the great hope we begin to see 
for France, the hope that all parties may unite in the creation 
of a Sovereign Legislative Assembly, unbound by any paper 
fetters, administering France through Secretaries appointed 
and dismissed by vote, and maintaining what of “ representa- 
tion” the nation requires through its own elected Speaker. 
It is in that, the establishment of an Executive which shall in 
good faith submit to the will of a Parliament elected by fair 
means, that we, with M. Prevost-Paradol, see the brightest 
chance of a happy future for the French people. 

The greatest obstacle to the realization of that hope at this 
moment is not the Emperor, who is mortal; nor the Army, 
which, as M. Prevost-Paradol points out, only fights when 
aware that the true opinion of France is in favour of 
fighting; or the Church, which is too well aware of 
its danger to provoke attack,—but the half-dozen men 
who are trying to hurl the younger workmen of Paris 
against their own chosen representatives. Since 1849 
we can remember nothing so exasperating to all friends of 
freedom as the conduct of these men. Apart entirely 
from their principles, their policy is as unintelligible as if it 
had been the policy of lunatics. Just ut the very moment 
when they most need the sympathy of the Army,—which, be it 
remembered, is a national force linked with the people by a 
thousand ties,—they insult it as a body of mercenaries hired to 
shoot down workmen at the command of a master. Just at 
the moment when the five million of proprietors recovering 
from their panic about property are willing to try once more 
the experiment of self-government, they commence a series of 
eloquent tirades against property in general, describe employers 
as “cannibals” and employes as their “slaves.” Just at the 
moment when any success could be achieved if only they would 
resort to legislative means of attaining it, they summon the 
people to pull down a useful piece of national property called 
Mazas Prison. There is positive silliness in all this, silliness 
not in the least redeemed by the wide disparity between their 
designs and the means by which they are trying to attain 
them. M. Felix Pyat does not hesitate to ask a waiter for his 
breakfast, or deem himself a “cannibal” because he does not 
divide his purse with that useful “slave,” but thinks it a 
pity the restaurant should not be kept by a combination 
of waiters, whom, moreover, he would relieve from police 
supervision, and whose savings he would carefully protect. 
But in order to propagate those perfectly justifiable and 
reasonable opinions, he must talk as if the first decree of the 
Republic would be to distribute all accumulated property among 
the workmen in order that they may begin to save. He wants to 
deprecate the use of soldiers in suppressing strikes, and in order 
to impress that sound and philanthropic dislike on the people 
he treats the affair of Aubin—a most regrettable incident—as 
if it were part of a policy of slaughter. And because he does 
this, because he lets his eloquence run away with him, till 
even patient critics like ourselves can hardly detect the 
reasonable policy amid the blaze of unreasonable words, the 
workmen of Paris, the rank and file of the Liberal party, break 
loose from all restraint, throw over all leaders with heads on 
their shoulders, and are ready to rush madly on soldiers who 
think themselves insulted, and on proprietors who fear they 
are about to be pillaged. M. Prevost-Paradol says that his 
countrymen haye gradually accustomed themselves to believe 
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that Revolution is a sort of fever-fit, which France, with her 
strong social order, will survive; excuses the Respectables for 
standing aside, and seems to think, if we may read a little 
‘between his lines, that even the Impatients will not provoke 
immediate reaction. He may be right, but it was not so in 
1848 or 1852, and it seems, to outsiders not friendly to 
Napoleon, as if it would not be so in 1869, as if all this wild 
talk and wilder action must, of necessity, delay the result 
which, as it seems to us, M. Prevost-Paradol and the sensible 
Reds at heart in common desire. 





BISHOP ULLATHORNE ON EDUCATION. 


E are not quite sure that, from the point of view of mere 
W policy, Bishop Ullathorne was wise in calling together 
the Catholics of Birmingham on Monday night to protest 
against the scheme of the National Education League, and to 
support the present system of Denominational education in 
England. As far as we can judge, the main strength of the 
‘League in the middle-class,—we do not say in the working-class, 
— is far less attachment to the principle involved, than a latent 
feeling that if carried, it would give us a better logical stand- 
ing-ground for refusing the Catholic demand for Denomina- 
tional education in Ireland. There is no longer any dispo- 
sition to inflict political disabilities on Roman Catholics. 
But there is growing up a very strong fear of Roman Catholic 
encroachment, and an almost nervous wish to find a tenable 
ground for refusing their next claim without incurring the 
appearance of restoring religious inequality. The cause for 
this is, no doubt, in part the fault of the Irish Catholic priest- 
‘hood itself, with Cardinal Cullen at its head, for no one can 
assert that his Eminence or the hierarchy under him have as 
yet given the active and energetic support to the Ministry 
that has disestablished the Protestant Church, which it 
might fairly have expected. The unique conduct of such 
men as Bishop Moriarty and Dean Mawe stands out quite 
in relief against the lukewarm resistance to Fenianism of 
the mass of the priesthood, and the active support given to 
it, without ecclesiastical censure or interference, by such priests 
as the eloquent Father O'Dwyer. In part, also, the fresh 
jealousy of Roman Catholicism is mere increased distrust of all 
priesthoods, which, of course, operates with double force against 
the most exclusive and best organized priesthood in the world. 
And in part, it is caused by the rapid spread of Ultramontane 
views in the Roman Catholic Church and the curious panic 
caused by the summons of an (Ecumenical Council to meet in 
‘he Vatican. But, at all events, it is a fact that all the 
Protestant jealousies caused by the disestablishment of the Irish 
Protestant Church, and all the reluctant adhesions given to that 
just measure, are likely to compensate themselves for their 
recent chagrin by uniting in resisting the demand for Deno- 
minational education in Ireland. And we suspect that not a 
few of the warmest supporters of the Birmingham scheme are 
animated by the feeling that, if carried, it will strengthen the 
hands of the Government in resisting any such change in Ireland. 
The partial adhesion which seems to have been given to the 
secular principle on the part of the Scotch Free Church is due, 
we doubt not, in some measure, to this arriére pensée as to the 
Trish campaign. And assuming this to be so, it is obvious that 
the Birmingham scheme will not be the less warmly supported, 
if it becomes evident that it will not only prepare an efficient 
‘weapon with which to resist the Roman Catholic claims in 
Ireland, but strike a blow at the much less important body of 
English Roman Catholics as well. It is certainly worthy of 
Temark that the Zimes, which, till Bishop Ullathorne spoke, 
had been discouraging the Birmingham League, and throwing 
its weight into the scale of the Manchester Union, came out 
on Thursday with an attack on his speech very nearly 
tantamount to a change of side. 

For our own parts, we protest warmly against this half-con- 
fessed wish of Protestants to force on the people of Ireland a sys- 
tem of education which is unpopular with the majority—and we 
will always maintain that the true test of the wish of the majority 
1s the votes of the Irish Catholic Members, whether they have 
been elected by the influence of the priesthood or not ; for if 
not, no one would deny it, ani if they are elected through 
that influence, it is clear that that influence is paramount 
with the people. And we protest still more strongly 
against the almost unmanly policy of allowing the oppor- 
tunity for a clever political manceuvre in Ireland to bias 
our judgment as to the wisest and soundest educational 
policy for England. 





religious matters with other Churches, without giving it 
something more than eyuality. By its very essence it is 
imperious, and claims a share in all the affairs cf life. It is 
more a polity than a Church. And to give a polity equality 
with a Church is apt, unless statesmen are very careful, to turn 
out very like givingit predominance. But still it is a problem 
we have got to solve somehow. And we feel no manner of 
doubt that every restriction invented expressly for Roman 
Catholics really does not diminish but enhance the power of 
Roman Catholicism,—that every restriction removed, really 
leaves the Roman Catholic laity at greater liberty to 
settle their own concerns with the priesthood, and less 
likely to regard absolute self-identification with that priest- 
hood as a patriotic and political, much more even than 
a religious, obligation. If the extension of the denominational 
scheme is good in itself, then we ought to consider it only an 
additional advantage that it is as acceptable to the Irish 
Roman Catholics as the ‘unsectarian’ or secular system is the 
reverse. If it be not good in itself, even then it ought to be 
counted as one real disadvantage in adopting the other scheme 
that the Roman Catholics excessively dislike it. We fear the 
feeling with most Liberals is too much the other way,—that 
they count the offence to the Roman Catholics as an advantage, 
and the favour of the Roman Catholics as an offence. 

But while Bishop Ullathorne’s position seems to us not only 
natural in him, but, from his point of view, almost inevitable, 
we cannot but point out the injustice of which he is, in parts 
of his speech, guilty to the National Education League. He 
speaks of the League as wishing to drive all children into 
the ‘‘godless”’ schools, whether their parents approve of them or 
not, and this by legal compulsion. Now, the League has never 
proposed, and has certainly never meant to propose, to compel 
parents to select one school ratherthan another for theirchildren, 
so long as the school selected is certified by State inspectors to 
be up to the mark in its secular instruction. ‘ Yes, but,’ Bishop 
Ullathorne seems to say, ‘though we may be allowed to keep 
our religious schools, and though Catholic children may come 
to them, yet we shall have to compete with free schools, and, 
therefore, have to make our own schools gratuitous if we are to 
have a chance of keeping the poorest children ; and then, besides 
having all this fresh pecuniary burden, we shall have to pay the 
rates for municipal schools which no Catholic children will use.’ 
That is, of course, a very legitimate objection ; but it only 
amounts to this,—that in a country which is not Roman Oatho- 
lic, Roman Catholics will be at much greater expense in provid- 
ing for the proper religious education of their children than 
they would be if the country were Roman Catholic. That is a 
misfortune for them, but it is not only not persecution, it is 
not in any sense to be named with such a grievance as driv- 
ing Roman Catholic parents to send their children against 
their will into “godless” schools. If the Roman Catholics do 
not wish to stimulate the silly and ignoble jealousy of Roman- 
ism, and secret pleasure in mortifying Romanists, which seems 
to animate some Protestants,—they should be sedulously fair in 
their own representations. Now, Bishop Ullathorne is not fair 
when he speaks of this incidental effect of rate-built “godless” 
schools in adding to the pecuniary burdens of Catholics, as if it 
were a persecution of Catholic consciences. What is there in it 
that can compare in grievance with the special pecuniary burden 
which Quakers incur in paying taxes for the support of an Army 
and Navy of which they could not properly avail themselves 
for the defence of their country if the matter rested with them, 
nay, of which, even for others, they positively disapprove? 
Of course, peculiarity of faith always entails some special 
burden or other, either some payment towards purposes which 
are disapproved by those who hold that faith, or some special 
inability on their part to obtain the full advantages of such 
peyments as are made. This is no excuse for crying out so 
lustily, ‘Persecution!’ It is only a reason for contending, so 
far as possible, for any better arrangement which can be 
discovered. 

Bishop Ullathorne should remember, when he cries out 
against these “ godless”’ schools proposed by the Birmingham 
National League,—that to a Protestant nation, the difference 
is exceedingly slight between giving secular education in 
common, and then allowing the various denominational teachers 
to use the school at given extra-hours for religious instruction, 
and giving denominational religious education in school-hours, 
from which all children whose parents object to it are allowed 
to absent themselves. To Roman Catholics, who may have 
rules (such as Cardinal Cullen described the other day) that 


We are very well aware that it is; the scholars in a// classes shall raise a prayer to the Holy 


hard to give the Roman Catholic Church real equality on| Spirit every half-hour, and who rely greatly on the pictorial 
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inculeation of religious faith, the difference between denomina- 
tional education with a conscience clause for objectors, and 
secular education with denominational classes out of school 
hours, may seem very great indeed. But to Protestants it 
is not so; and a Protestant nation, though it should always 
endeavour to meet the views of the Roman Catholics it con- 
tains, must obviously solve its own educational problems with 
a view to the wants of the majority, and not to the wants of 
the minority. 

We say this while quite agreeing with Dr. Ullathorne 
in objecting to absolutely free schools, and preferring, 
on the whole, the careful extension of the present system 
to the transfer of all the primary schools to the municipal 
bodies. But it is really not a matter for outcry on either 
side, but for candid deliberation as to the comparative 
efficiency of the two methods. In any case, we take it, some 
schools must be provided, and provided by a compulsory rate, 
where no good denominational schools are in existence or 
forthcoming, and on these new schools it will be impossible 
to impress a denominational character. Whether the present 
denominational schools shall continue to flourish in the hands 
of the present managers, will ultimately depend, we hope, on 
the energy and discretion with which they are managed, and 
their comparative popularity as compared with the new rate- 
built schools in those districts where at present the educational 
wants of the people are not adequately provided for. Thus 
the two systems will probably continue to exist for some years 
side by side, and the victory will depend on their relative 
educational efficiency. In the meantime, we heartily condemn 
both the evident wish of some Protestants to turn educational 
reform into a sectarian weapon for annoying the Roman 
Catholics, and the exaggerated tone of acrimony in which 
the Roman Catholics describe as “ godless”’ an educational 
system which would, in fact, simply separate altogether, after 
the ordinary Protestant fashion, the religious and the secular 
teaching, leaving the former to be given, in turn, by the 
different religious sects out of school-hours. If it be de- 
spicable and ungenerous in Protestants to be greedy of chances 
for vexing the Roman Catholics, it is unfair and unreasonable 
in the Roman Catholics to expect that considerations which 
seldom affect Protestants in the secular part of their education 
at all, should be regarded as of the first importance in discuss- 
ing a national system of education, solely because they are 
of very great moment to the handful of English Roman 
Catholics. 





WHAT IS A LANDLORD ? 


HE five or six thousand gentlemen who constitute the 
“landlords ” of Great Britain must as a body be worthy 
people. If they were not, they never could have impressed 
the popular mind with such an idea of the inherent merit of 
landlordism. All other kinds of capitalists, factory-owners, 
owners of mines, metal-founders, ship-owners, or money- 
dealers, are regarded with a sort of grudge, and any special 
applause bestowed upon them merely for condescending to 
exist would be considered not a little absurd ; but landlords as 
a caste never lack defenders. To judge from the arguments 
in their favour, put forward in all honesty and simplicity by 
really competent thinkers, a stranger might imagine that a 
resident landlord of decent character and average kindliness 
was a beneficent being, who poured from a bottomless cornu- 
copia unexpected and unearned blessings upon all around. 
He is always giving, and never getting. He alone among man- 
kind is a benefactor because he invests in a very secure stock 
at very low interest, and he alone escapes the odium which 
attaches in every other branch of enterprise to the useful 
function of the money-lender. If he knows his business, brings 
his farms up to a high level of cultivation, chooses good 
tenants, and does not tyrannize over them too much, he is 
described as a sort of Providence, as a man whose mere 
existence is equivalent to an improvement in the climate, a 
positive cause of new fertility. So universal is the feeling, 
that landlords themselves are not ashamed to express it; 
nobody thinks it vain for them to boast of their achievements, 
and we should be thought very rude for smiling at a letter 
like that we insert to-day from Mr. Brinsley Marlay. Yet if 
Mr. Green wrote to us to say the same thing,—that he had 
expended so many thousands in improving his ships and secur- 
ing better sailors, everybody would ridicule him for vanity and 
presumption. Lord Digby, writes Mr. Marlay, with a sort of 
gasp of admiration, has expended £40,000 in the improve- 
ment of his estate, and surely that is good for the country. 





es 


Clearly it is; but why is it better than the expenditure of g 
similar sum lent by an ordinary banker at similar interest to 
the farmers? Is it not conceivable that they would employ it as 
wisely as the landlord? Itis quite true they could not get the 
money so cheaply, because they could not give such perfect 
security as the landlord enjoys, and cheap capital is good for 
agriculture; but then, let us acknowledge that it is the 
cheapness of capital which we are admiring. People seem 
wholly unable to see that the real use of a landlord is to be g 
sagacious money-lender, a man willing to lend money at low 
interest for the improvement of the soil. What else does he 
do as landlord which he could not do simply as a rich and 
cultivated man? If he is equal to his position, he leads 
society, and keeps up, it may be, a high standard of life and 
civilization, an occupation which is extremely beneficial for 
the variety and colour it imparts to country life, and extremely 
injurious for the flunkeyism and servility it breeds; but he 
could do all that as a rich and decorated person of high 
culture, and do it better, because the sense of mastery is 
inconsistent with the very highest refinement. The most 
perfect gentleman is never so gentlemanly as when among his 
equals, Landlordism has nothing of necessity to do with 
high refinement, which is, for instance, much more frequent 
in cities, where landlordism is powerless, and not very much 
to do with high cultivation. It is true that in the present con- 
dition of Great Britain, or rather of England, the landlord is 
very often a better agriculturist than his tenantry, takes 
wider views, and will wait longer for a return upon his money; 
but the main reason for that is the reluctance of men of 
ability and capital to assume the position to which the 
existence of great landlords and the deference they exact 
reduces tenant-farmers. If land were purchaseable in Eng- 
land, or procurable in considerable blocks on payment of quit- 
rents, its cultivation would attract a very much higher class of 
mind than is now the case, and we may be permitted to doubt 
whether ten University men cultivating 1,000 acres apiece would 
not do more both for agriculture and for civilization than 
the single owner of 10,000 acres, who is too far removed 
from the people to exercise any but the most indirect 
influence upon their ways. We get our landlords at the price 
of extinguishing the true agricultural middle-class, the men 
who, being possessed of education and refinement, would farm 
their own land in considerable blocks. The class is springing 
up again in some places, notably in Northumberland and the 
Lothians ; but the inevitable conditions of its rise are long 
leases, slight interference, social respect for tenants, all of 
which involve distinct limitations upon the influence of land- 
lordism. It is often said that the landlord protects the labourer 
against the farmer, and primd facie that ought to be true; 
but as a matter of fact, after centuries of landlordism, the 
British labourer is one of the worst paid, worst housed, and 
worst educated beings in the world. If he has been protected, 
the protection has been so insufficient that it is probable he 
would have done better with permission to protect himself, 
and quite certain that he could not have done worse. The 
landlord is kinder than the farmer, but his interest in cheap 
labour is as great, and neutralizes his kindness. 

But every landlord will argue who reads this paper, “My 
possession of land surely helps to make my leadership effective. 
As arich man, I might argue with the farmers for ever, or 
even show them on a home farm what to do, and stili I should 
have comparatively little influence with them. As owner I 
have a reserved power of making them do right, which is 
surely useful.” Certainly it is; but we pay a tremendous. 
price for this beneficial influence in the extinction of yeomanry 
intelligent enough to do the work for themselves—for exam- 
ple, if property were divided at death, we should in two gene- 
rations have Cokes and Chaplins farming their own land 
after passing through the Universities—and the utility of the 
power depends in no slight degree on circumstances. We quite 
admit that in a country like England, where society, though 
artificial, is very solid, where there is a genuine “ solidarité”’ 
between landowner and farmer, where farming is but one 
among a hundred open careers, and where the culture of the 
soil, though the pleasantest, is, taking all things into 
account, the least remunerative of occupations, the 
strong and definite leadership which a good landlord may 
claim is a great addition to his value as an agricultural money- 
lender; so great an addition that we should be indisposed to 
advocate any change other than the abolition of all laws im- 
peding the sale of land ; but then the good is not the result of 
landlordism by itself, but of the influences which temper its 
operation, influences of which we have still omitted the 
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strongest,—the extreme moderation in the use of power 
which generations of free and contented political life have 
engrained in the character of English gentlemen. No Con- 
tinental farmer will bear a landlord invested with the English 
form of landlord power, because no Continental would 
believe that power could be exercised in so self-restrained a 
manner as this power certainly is in England. But to make 
the system work, the limitations on the power are more useful, 
more profitable, more indispensable than the power itself ; 
and the limitations in many countries, and notably in Ireland, 
do not exist. The Irish landlord, as a rule, is not a sagacious 
money-lender. The Irish landlord, as a rule, is not a better 

iculturist than his tenant when possessed of a lease. The 
Trish landlord, as a rule, is not only not an efficient leader of 
his people, but one who prevents their action, exciting by his 
jsolation in race and creed suspicions fatal to any coherence 
in agricultural society, suspicions so deep and immovable that 
society resembles a sand-heap rather than a structure. The 
best landlord, if a “Saxon” Protestant, cannot really lead a 
population of Celtic Catholics. He does not think as they do, 
does not want their ends, but other ends,—better, it may be, 
but still entirely different. The better he is, the more he 
wants his people to spend life in “ getting-on”’ and becoming 
«“ eomfortable,” ends which, unfortunately, are not the ideals 
either of Catholics or of Celts. And finally, the landlord in 
Ireland does not, as a rule, use power with such moderation as 
to inspire trust. He holds that the use of power is to be 
used, just as the Frenchman does. Consequently, we believe 
that the landlord in Ireland, even when good, is, as a 
rule, a nuisance, an impediment to civilization, and if he could 
be abolished without injustice such abolition would be wise. 
He cannot be so abolished entirely, but we repeat once more, 
though without hope, that fixity of tenure, with revisals of 
value every fourteen years and compensation for the involuntary 
concession of rights hitherto secured by law, would abolish him 
without injustice, and in so doing leave the road clear for Irish 
civilization to take its natural course, which tends, we believe, 
towards equality modified rather by the influences of culture 
and of Catholicism than by the passionate thirst of wealth. 
Our belief is that, the landlord away, the struggle for power 
in Ireland would lie between the priest and the professor, that 
the professor, as in every other Celtic country, would surely 
but slowly win, and that a contented and educated though 
poor Ireland would be a better country than an Ireland rich 
as the Lothians, but seething with insurrection. 

We have assumed throughout this paper, in order to meet 
the extreme case, that the landlord under fixity of tenure 
would disappear ; that he would, in fact, retire to the cities 
or the Continent, but we by no means believe that such would 
be the case. On the contrary, we conceive that the cause of 
the social quarrel being extinguished, the owner of the quit- 
rent would resume his natural position as the leader of society, 
the man most looked up to by his neighbours for his independ- 
ence, his cultivation, and his power of devoting himself to 
the administration of the country. The mass of landlords in 
Ireland do not make the improvements, and consequently 
would not lose that “source of occupation,” and surely 
there would be interests left in Ireland even when that 
of evicting tenants had disappeared. [Italian gentlemen 
manage to live, and live in the country, though their 
power of eviction is so limited, and when inclined they 
lead their neighbours as easily as ever they did in the old 
feudal time. No doubt the personnel of the quit-rent owners 
would gradually be changed, Englishmen selling to Irishmen 
and Protestants to Catholics ; but the class of men with wealth 


THE IMPEDIMENTS TO A REFORM OF THE PEERS. 


\ R. GLADSTONE’S ten Peers have, at least, done thus 
4 much,—and they would have done it better had they 
been fifty,—they have awakened the country, and probably 
the Peers themselves, to a sense of the necessity of doing 
something soon in the way of a Reform of the Peerage, and of the 
great difficulty of determining what would be efficient and what 
practicable. Nothing, it is clear, can be much worse than an 
Upper House which, though it has sagacity to yield on all 
momentous questions, compensates itself by snubbing all the 
minor reforms,—which year after year refuses to abolish 
University tests and such measures as that which gives married 
women an individual right in their own property, as some 
small set-off to its mortification in conceding sweeping reform 
bills, disestablishment bills, and the like. There is something 
ludicrous as well as vexatious in a constitution which is 
anxiously conservative of smal/ abuses while it provides a safe 
and certain mode of removing those which are great; which 
insists on the right to inflict petty sufferings while it generously 
abates those which are severe ; which holds firm by the power to 
teaze, while it surrenders the power to torture ; which makes it 
a condition sine quad non of ceasing to be malignant, that full 
right to be vexatious shall be reserved. One would think 
that any sagacious House of legislature would at once 
see the wisdom of not wrangling about the little results | 
of great principles already conceded, after the great results 
have been assented to. But the House of Peers, as at 
present constituted, is only too glad to find balm for the 
sad necessity of paying the pounds and shillings claimed by 
the people, in rejecting the claim for the pence with indig- 
nant scorn. Now, this does not strike us as either wise 
or permanently endurable. We must find some remedy for 
the small craelties of which the Lords are habitually guilty, 
by way of indemnifying themselves for abstaining from the 
greater sins. What is this remedy to be? It is clear that 
the appointment of one or two able Roman Catholics, a 
great banker, a great landed proprietor, an able Scotch peer, 
and a few others, even if they be of the highest calibre, will 
not be a remedy. It will be of use only if it draws public 
attention to the real difficulty at a time when public attention 
has very little to occupy and distract it. 

The first and simplest plan for bringing the House of Peers 
into general sympathy with the Commons is, of course, the 
creation of a considerable number of Liberal Peers from time 
to time. But the objection to this, is that itis not only a very 
temporary remedy, but one which is exceedingly likely in the 
next generation to increase the particular evil of which we 
complain. The House of Lords has, at least, one great sign of 
vitality. It assimilates new material very quickly, and transforms 
it by imposing on it its own modes of thought. The Liberal 
Peer is much more apt to have strong sub-Conservative 
leanings, especially on social subjects, than the Liberal Com- 
moner. So that even if most of the new Liberal Peers 
remain nominally Liberals, which will not always be the case, 
they will very soon become torpid Liberals, timid Liberals, 
Liberals with a certain satisfaction in resisting progress at all 
points where resistance seems to be not too dangerous. But these 
are exactly the points on which we want to secure a Liberal ma- 
jority in the House of Lords,—for on the greater issues the pru- 
dence of the Conservatives themselves avoids a deadlock. Where, 
then, is the use of a remedy which, at best, can only supply the 
majority needed for a few years, and is pretty sure to restore, if 
not to augment, the difficulty ten years or so hence? It is like 
the result of planting wild flowers in a garden :—they become 








and leisure would exist, and only be more sympathetic with the 
people than it was before. In many parts of France no candi- 


date can stand against a member of the old families, though |. 


he has no rights of eviction, nor do we perceive that the pro- 

prietors of London are socially powerless, because they limit 

themselves to the exaction of a quit-rent revised once in every 

thirty-five years. It may, no doubt, be said that the change 

would in itself be evil, because the Saxon Protestant is 
necessarily a better leader than the Catholic Celt; but is not | 
that a mere repetition of the old, old story,—the source of all | 
the miseries of Ireland—that the Irish are an inferior race, | 
which can be civilized only by processes that would barbarize | 
any other, which cannot be trusted alone for one minute, but | 
must be kept in order by a garrison, if not of soldiers, then of | 
Anglican proprietors? That idea is intelligible, but then, is | 
not that idea the very idea which Britain has concluded to | 
give up ? | 
| 





double immediately, simply by virtue of being planted in the 
garden. You may plant a whole crop of Liberals in the House 
of Peers; in avery few years,—at least on all matters connected 
with the influence of property, and especially the influence of 
landed property in the country,—they will, most of them, be as 
stiff and impracticable as the members of the most ancient 
family among their colleagues. Here, then, is the great diffi- 
culty ;—the largest creation of hereditary peers by the advice 
of a Liberal Ministry is a mere expedient for the moment. It 
may help through a special measure, but once planted firmly 
in the aristocratic soil, the new species will change its manner 
of growth, and fail to bear the variety of fruit that was 
expected from it. 

Then there is Mr. Hughes’s suggestion, which has in it a good 
deal more of hopefulness, if only we could persuade the House 
of Lords to accept any bill which would render it feasible to 
apply it. He proposes that the power should be taken by Act 
to create Life Peers, and, as we understand, the power to create 
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new hereditary peerages abolished ; and finally, that enough life 
peers should at once be created to secure general sympathy 
with the Commons. The bribe here to the old hereditary 
Peers would be that it would immensely enhance the social 
prestige of their position, if they were secure against any further 
increase totheirnumber. For such a perpetual social monopoly 
they might be willing to give up a good deal of political 
power, especially as they are probably sagacious enough to see 
that it can hardly be safely exercised for any great length of 
time. On the other hand, the life peers would be much less 
likely to succumb to the aristocratic influence of the House of 
Lords than hereditary peers. They would not be constantly 
thinking of securing the position of their descendants by their 
legislation. They would be proud chiefly of the intellectual 
distinction by which they had gained their position, and not 
be willing to be overruled by their hereditary compeers. But 
the difficulty here seems to us of another kind ; so long at least 
as the House of Lords should continue to be conceived as a House 
of titular dignity and social pre-eminence at all. If it is to 
become chiefly a senate of notables, containing all sorts of men 
who have earned the respect and deference of large sections of 
their fellow-countrymen, and yet at the same time to keep its 
character of a social aristocracy, there must almost im- 
mediately arise difficulties innumerable in considering the 
claims of men fully as well entitled as any others to the 
former position, but neither coveting nor indeed being willing 
to accept a distinction of the latter kind. How is the con- 
stitution of such an assembly to be long justified for including 
all the Bishops and wholly ignoring the ecclesiastical leaders 
of the Roman Catholic and Dissenting Churches? We have 
ourselves proposed as a very wise step the elevation of 
Archbishop Manning to the Peerage, since he would neces- 
sarily be a life peer, being forbidden by his vow from 
marrying. But how could an innovation of this sort be 
justified without a cry from the Dissenters that Roman 
Catholicism had no better title to representation in the 
Legislature than Dissent? And how impossible it would be 
even to propose to the Dissenters, with their almost uniformly 
radical views and their religious propagandism against caste, 
to elevate (say), Mr. Spurgeon to the House of Peers 
by the title of Lord Speak, or even Mr. Binney as Baron 
Binney of Weigh House? To make such an offer would be a 
sort of insult to the Nonconformists. Hardly even would it 
be possible for their laymen to accept peerages,—so strongly 
has the whole current of popular feeling set against distinc- 
tions of rank in these communions. Yet in an assembly of 
notables, such as the Life-peerage method proposes, no men 
would be much better entitled to be heard on public questions 
than Mr. Binney, Mr. Newman Hall, or Mr. Miall. They 
would probably contribute more to the real revision of social 
measures by an assembly of sober notables than the majority 
of the Bishops now contribute. And no one would dream 
of any impropriety in appointing such men to an assembly of 
mere notables with which no aristocratic associations were 
necessarily connected. But all transformations of the present 
House of Lords in the direction of greater sympathy with the 
Commons really imply mingling with it elements incompati- 
ble with the assumption of social prestige and rank, that is, 
imply a practical contradiction which will be felt more and 
more as the problem of recasting the constitution of the 
Upper House is more fully discussed. 

Mr. Lowe pointed out in his speech to his constituents 
last year that in granting household suffrage we had, in 
effect, granted the principle of equality, and that the whole 
tendency of our future changes must be to introduce this 
principle of equality more and more into all our political 
institutions. We believe this to be true, and we greatly 
fear that it amounts to admitting that the only final re- 





form of the House of Lords will consist in either reform- 
ing it away, or substituting something entirely different, | 
and entirely free from the attribute of social aristocracy | 
which is the most distinctive trait of the Peerage. Every | 
attempt to harmonize the Peers with the Commons must | 
bring out the radical assumption at the bottom of the 
House of Lords that family and rank are to count as power 
in our political system; and that is an assumption which we 
have already so completely abandoned as regards the great 
changes made in the choice of our chief legislative assembly, | 
that it cannot hold its ground very much longer, even for the | 
second chamber. Yet whenever it goes, we do not see how 
any political assembly, of which either family descent or title | 
is a condition, can possibly survive in its place. 





THE EXTINCTION OF A PEOPLE. 


if is doubtful whether the whole annals of mankind present 

a more extraordinary tragedy than that which has been 
acted out in Paraguay during the last seven years. It stands 
second, perhaps, only in horror to the story of the fall of 
Jerusalem before the arms of Titus, though differing widely 
from that in many of its features,—in perhaps none more than 
this, that whereas in the latter case the extermination of the 
conquered was forced by themselves on a victor who fain would 
have been clement, in the latter there seems strong reason to 
believe that it was planned, though not avowed, by the con- 
querors from the first. Thus Mr. Masterman, who in his 
preface indeed, implies that the Paraguayans were “a band 
of slaves, madly resisting the very men who offer them freedom 
and independence,” in his appendix quotes the opinion of “a 
gentleman recently returned from the Plate, who has had un- 
usually good opportunities of forming a correct judgment,” that 
“the war was intended, from the first, to be one of utter exter- 
mination ;” that it was “intentionally protracted, in the hope 
that the unfortunate Paraguayans would die from want 
and disease; and that Brazil intends to absorb all 
she has left of the Republic.” So Colonel Thompson 
has stated that the Brazilians have purposely allowed many 
of their prisoners to go and join Lopez, “as they are deter- 
mined not to leave a Paraguayan of any age or sex alive,” and 
that the allies, “while professing extreme humanity, have, 
under the cloak of civilized warfare, exterminated the Para- 
guayan nation, and never once tried to get at Lopez, the pre- 
tended object of their warfare,”—the latter assertion, indeed, 
being apparently scarcely correct, since the Comte d’Eu took 
the supreme military command. Nor do these statements 
stand without indirect corroboration. Those who have 
followed the history of Paraguay know that its independ- 
ence has always been an eyesore alike to Brazilians and 
Argentines, and that the maintenance of that independence 
primarily against the latter (whose pretension was to claim Para- 
guay as a mere member of their federation) was the hinge on 
which the lifelong policy of Francia and the elder Lopez 
turned. Whilst the text of the secret tripartite treaty of 
1865, although binding the allies “ to respect the independence, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity of the Republic of Para- 
guay,” really aims at its hopeless dismemberment, by tearing 
off from it to the north, for the benefit of Brazil, the yerba 
maté districts, Paraguay’s chief source of revenue, as giving 
her the practical monopoly of an article in great request 
throughout full one-half of South America; after which the 
whole remainder of the country must sink almost necessarily 
into a province of the Argentine Republic. 

Now, the world has seen ere this—let Poland bear witness 
of the fact—such things as a combination between three 
neighbouring powers, under pretexts the most hypocritical, for 
the physical or moral extermination of a fourth in their midst, 
and that extermination allowed to be carried out before the 
eyes of civilized mankind without a finger being raised to 
prevent it. The world has also seen, on the part of the nation 
so to be exterminated—let Poland again be the instance— 
resistance of the most heroic character, under chiefs whose 
genius was called forth by the very emergencies in which they 
found themselves placed. But what the world has not seen is 
this,—a small people thus hemmed in on all sides by neigh- 
bours immeasurably richer than itself in men, money, physical 
resources of all kinds. yet exhibiting such superior courage and 
endurance to that of its enemies, a heroism so undaunted, that 
its resistance must have been successful, but for the incapacity, 
the cowardice, the selfishness, the cruelty of the chief, whom 
yet it followed from first to last with absolutely unswerving 
faithfulness. 

Now that the records of the war are before the world, it is 
perfectly clear that nothing that has been said, in the pages 
of this journal or elsewhere, in favour of the moral powers of 
resistance of Paraguay has ever been exaggerated. The one 
element that has not been taken into account has been 


| the chance that all those powers might be utterly thrown 


away, from being wielded by a Francisco Lopez. 
Nothing is more marvellous than Colonel Thompson’s 
account of the slender resources upon which Paraguay entered 


‘upon the war. An army of about 80,000 men; perhaps 


100,000 horses in the whole country, “only half of which 
could gallop two or three miles’; much of the cavalry and 
almost all the infantry armed with mere flint-lock carbines 
and muskets; the greater part of the artillery consisting “ of 


| old honey-combed iron guns, probably taken by ships for 
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ballast and brought to Paraguay . .. . like the guns which 
do duty as posts on Woolwich Common”; the heavy artillery 
all smooth-bores, only a few rifled 12-pounders; a navy of 
seventeen steamers, all small, and all but two passenger vessels ; 
drugs searce from the beginning. In the course of the war, 
the artillery was in great measure recruited at the cost of the 
enemy, the Paraguayans, even on two occasions when defeated, 
bringing often with them pieces of a larger calibre than any they 
had, whilst among the guns manufactured by themselves out of 
all the church bells and copper saucepans in the country, 
two whole batteries were cast expressly to fit 9-pounder rifle 
shells, ‘which the enemy sent over in profusion, and the 

eater part of which did not burst ;’”’ and another large gun 
to fit Whitworth’s 150-pounder shot, “of which some thou- 
sands were collected.” During the whole war, “ Paraguay 
never received supplies of any kind from abroad, except those 
taken in Matto Grosso and Corrientes.” 

What could not however be supplied from the stores of 
the enemy was,—men. This want the Paraguayans could 
only meet by showing themselves a match for him at con- 
stantly unequal odds. This they seem to have done invari- 
ably. In the naval battle of the Riachuelo above referred to, 
seven armed merchant vessels, one 6-gun paddle ship made 
for warlike purposes, and six flat-bottomed boats, attacked the 
Brazilian fleet of nine fine war steamers, with “ immeasurably 
superior guns,” and would probably have taken it, “ had they 
immediately gone alongside, instead of running down past it.” 
In the first great action by land on the Uruguay, 2,500 Para- 
guayans met 13,000 Orientals, and perished to within the 
last 200 or 300, scarcely a man accepting quarter, after having 
caused a loss to the Allies in killed and wounded equivalent to 
their whole number; 8,000 more kept 30,000 at bay for 
months, and when they at last surrendered, only 6,000 came 
out alive, the men “ having for some time had nothing 
but a ration of lump sugar.” Later on, when the two 
armies were encamped opposite to each other on the Parana, 
parties of from 100 to 200 men would cross the river daily, 
“in full sight of the enemy, standing up to paddle their 
ee land, and drive the enemy half a mile in- 
land, fighting all the while, and go back after a few hours, 
taking their killed and wounded with them.” On one such 
oceasion “400 Paraguayans were absolutely fighting with 
7,200 of the allied troops,” to whom, after receiving a re- 
inforeement, they caused a loss of 50 officers and 900 men 
killed and wounded, losing only 170 themselves. It would be 
positively tedious to attempt enumerating the engagements in 
which the Paraguayans appear to have inflicted a loss on the 
enemy—at the battle of Lomas Valentinas, December, 1868, in 
killed alone—equal to the total number of their own com- 
batants. But ef what avail could this be, when, by the end 
of 1866, “nearly 200,000 males had been drawn from a popu- 
lation of less than a million,” and of this number scarcely 
25,000 remained,—no less than 80,000 men having “perished 
in the hospitals from disease, or rather from bad and scanty 
food and want of the commonest necessaries of life,” the rest 
through the other casualties of war ?—desertion, indeed, ex- 
cluded, since, as Mr. Masterman tells us, “love of home and 
of country is a passion with them” ; and though Paraguayan 
prisoners were forced by the allies into a ‘ Paraguayan legion,” 
they took every opportunity of passing over to their countrymen, 
although certain of meeting only with contumely, punishment, 
and often death. ‘T'wo years later, at Lomas Valentinas, the 
25,000 of 1866 were reduced to 1,300, and without a single 
gun met 4,000 Brazilians, besides Argentines, with 60 guns, 
and fought still with their wonted determination. 

Be it observed that although often compelled to exhibit 
the heroism only of despair, this was by no means the 
type of Paraguayan courage. Those who speak of them 
@s mere Indians, and would confound their resistance 
with the stolid endurance of the North American red-skin are 
wide as the poles from the truth. The late Charles Mansfield, 
in that work of his, the real revelation to Europe of this 
strange people, which has been so unaccountably passed under 
silence both by Colonel Thompson and Mr. Masterman, had 
fully appreciated the intense vitality and vivacity of the 
Paraguayan character. Colonel Thompson relates how, “ when 
@ man was rolling a wheelbarrow, a percussion shell struck 
his high morion and burst in it, singeing his hair and 
driving some grains of powder into his forehead, with- 
out hurting him. The moment it happened, he dropped 
his wheelbarrow, rushed after his morion and put it on again, 
and seizing the barrow began wheeling it again with redoubled 
vigour, to the great delight of his companions, who set up a 





yell of pleasure.” On another occasion, a 9-pounder shell, 
unburst, which had been placed under a cooking-pot, exploded 
and sent the dinner of some cavalry men flying, to the 
‘intense delight” of the expectant diners. As late as 1868, 
“the more their enemies .... the more the Paraguayans 
would laugh. They used to play all sorts of pranks at night 
with the Brazilian guards, shooting at them with bows and 
arrows,” and with balls of clay such as boys in Paraguay use 
to shoot parrots with. Their contempt for the Brazilians 
seems, indeed, to have been unbounded till the last. 

We do not, of course, wish to deny the existence of darker 
sides in the Paraguayan character; the outrages which ac- 
companied their first offensive operations; the cruelties of 
which Mr. Masterman’s book is full, and of which many 
(though clearly not all) made themselves the far too willing 
instruments. But of outrage and cruelty they had in the war 
by no means the monopoly ; the taint is one common to both 
the Spanish and Portuguese races, and which blots many a 
ghastly page in the history whether of Brazil or of the South- 
American Republics. Their worst faults in these respects 
appear to have been those of their race or of their ruler, whilst 
observers such as Mr. Masterman, whose personal sufferings 
should always be taken into account in weighing his harsher 
judgments, cannot help bearing testimony to “ their unaffected 
kindness and charity to each other, when no shadow of the 
Government was upon them.”’ 

So has perished a small people, in its fall at least never to 
be forgotten. It may be, as Mr. Masterman says, that “the 
sturdy German and the Anglo-Saxon will soon fill the void 
this war of extermination has made; permanent prosperity 
will banish all trace of its devastations.”” But that the noblest 
by far of all the South American peoples should have so 
perished, self-sacrificed to a third-rate tyrant like Francisco: 
Lopez, will remain one of the darkest moral riddles of history. 
It is idle to talk of the Paraguayans as mere slaves, when they 
have shown so magnificently that they could fight and die like 
freemen. J. M. L. 





THE DORSETSHIRE HIND. 


rr Spectator has never been counted among the journals 

which recommend emigration as the panacea for every 
social evil. It has always seemed to us that for a State to 
get rid of its population in order to avoid the trouble of 
maintaining them is to confess failure, and that for a rich 
State to do so is to admit the injustice of its social system, 
which allows comfort to every class except the one upon 
whose exertions all the remaining classes must depend. We 
confess, however, that we are beginning to give way, to doubt 
whether the opponents of emigration may not be sacrificing 
the present too much to the future, to question whether a 
large section of the English people are not living in suffering 
in order to secure the ultimate well-being of the State. The 
facts daunt us. What is to be done, for example, with a 
state of affairs like that existing in Dorsetshire as described 
this week by the Agricultural Commissioners, with a popula- 
tion of men toiling all day and all the year round for wages 
of 8s. a week and their lodging, tenant-farmers unable to 
pay more, and landlords among the richest in the country ? 
Employers in Dorset have always denied that the wages of 
their labourers were truly described, but listen to this 
paragraph from the evidence of Lord 8. G. Osborne, who, we 
should add, throughout deprecates all sensational statements 
upon either side :—“ With regard to the wages earned by this 
class it is very difficult to get at the trath. My own belief 
is that in the county of Dorset 11s. a week, taking all earn- 
ings throughout the year, is as high as they can with truth 
be put. I include in this all advantages whatsoever, and also 
all labourers (male) at farm work who are considered able- 
bodied. I also assume that a great deal of this is earned at 
task work, work done by the piece. I am quite satisfied of 
one thing, that be the wages what they may, it is generally 
admitted, and acted on, that good labourers, the best of them, 
are ever on the verge of pauperism, a week’s interruption of 
work generally throws them on the poor-rate; a sick child, 
the confinement of the wife, any the least excuse for union 
aid is made and rarely refused. The relieving oflicer’s books 
will prove the trath of this. It is clear to me that this class 
are as much pauperized as ever they were in my recollection, 
indeed, I cannot see how they could be more so.” Of these 
11s. a week only 9s. are paid in silver, the rest being a mere 
calculation of the value of certain perquisites, “grist ’’ and 
the like, which the farmer would not give if they were not 
cheaper to him than the specie. Out of these 9s. the 
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labourer has to pay 1s. for his rent, and with the remainder to 
feed and clothe himself, his wife, and his children until they 
are old enough to earn something for themselves,—farmers, 
as they tell the Commissioners over and over again, disliking 
single men, because the wife and children are an extra force, 
available on occasion. As two quartern loaves cost a shilling, 
it is difficult to see how the family are kept alive, but the 
wife of a common labour explained the matter to the Com- 
missioners :—‘‘ My husband has 8s. a week and his cottage and 
garden. We mayn’t keep a pig, but instead of this master 
gives us 6d, a week for the wash. Some of them will let 
their men have a pig, and trust them till it gets fat, and then 
take half of it to pay for it, and for the food to fatten it. 
Near Bridport we’d have the ‘ gristing’ of the farmer, and he’d 
keep it back out of our wages. He’d charge us the market 
price for it. Here we pay £1 a sack for flour. We have it 
ground for 2s. Sometimes they let the miller take some of it 
for grinding. They will take 7]b. out of a bushel. We do 
not think always that we get the flour back of the corn we 
sent. We bake our own bread. Sometimes, ¢/ anything hap- 
pens, master’s glad to sell us some of the meat. In the last 
three years we have got perhaps seven or eight bits in this 
way. We have bought a bit at Christmas, when the children 
are here. We buy a little pig-meat; we use it with the 
potatoes ; we don't have a dish of pig by itself. At harvest 
we eat some cheese, but not at any other time. We don’t 
often get potatoes. When we'd ten at home we couldn’t live 
on the bread we could buy. We'd get a little rice if the 
potatoes wasn’t good. We could make a meal a day off rice. 
We'd buy a few peas; my husband could never eat barley. 
My children used not to drink much tea. I'd mix them a little 
broth (bread, hot water, pepper, and salt). At harvest and 
hay-time we get money to buy cider.” This woman, who 
had brought up ten children, all at work, “had never had 
anything from the parish in her whole life,” and gave her 
evidence without bitterness, relating facts to the credit of her 
employer, such as his permission to cut furze, as plainly as 
the facts bearing upon her own poverty. Another woman, 
wife of a shepherd in Blandford, whose husband is a little 
better off, having 10s. a week and a house, thus describes the 
diet of her home :—‘‘ We don’t have a bit of butcher’s meat 
not for half a year, not from Christmas to Christmas; we 
sometimes get a bit of mutton at 3d. the lb., when a giddy 
sheep is killed on the farm; it is good when sticked in time ; 
sometimes we buy a bit at Christmas. We have a pig ; some- 
times we kill, perhaps, two in the year. We live on potatoes, 
bread, and pig-meat, and are very thankful if we can geta 
bit of pig-meat ; we often sit down todry bread. For harvest 
dinner we send out some boiled potatoes, a bit of cabbage, and 
we put a bit of fat to the potatoes. I don’t know that 
butchers’ meat ever goes out to the harvest-field. They drink 
cocoa at harvest. We never have a bit of milk. They used 
to have what they called chickory, and we drinked a good bit 
of it. But now it seems to have gone away. In the evening 
they sit down to what we’ve got, sometimes a bit of bread ; 
sometimes a bit of bread, cheese, and butter. They are very 
fond of butter. They drink tea; we give 6d. and 8d. for a 
quarter of a pound of tea.’”’ She had seven children living 
with her; had reared twelve; had a cottage with two rooms 
above and one below, “one of the bedrooms a tidyish room ; 
in the other the door only opened for you to go in sideways,” 
and finishes up with the following suggestive statement :— 
“ Mr. (the employer) is a very good man, but farm chaps 
works so hard that they might as soon be ‘ transports.” They 
don’t like being ‘drove about’ as they are at farm work; they 
don’t know what sort of work they may be put to. It’s slavish 
work, and I’ve heard many of the people say they would go 
away if they could. One of my sons is gone to America; and 
there’s our Jim, he says he’d be away too, if it wasn’t for his 
bad leg. They like to be good scholars, because it helps 
them to go away.” The utter absence of bitterness, of the 
kind of hatred against the employer which is felt in some of 
the oppressed trades, is a noteworthy fact, and apparent in 
many other portions of these Reports. The gentry are hated 
sometimes, not by any means always ; but the notion that the 
farmer has a hard time of it too, that he gets very little out 
of his money, and has serious risks to incur, has of late years, 
we believe, sunk very deeply into the labourers’ minds, and 
would sink deeper but for the chronic quarrel between the 
classes as to the administration of the Poor Law, a quarrel 
which in some cases makes the farmer a very inefficient 
guardian. If he does not give the out-door relief demanded, 
his ricks are apt to require very careful watching. In the 








cases we have quoted, however, there is no malignity, nothing 
but the spectacle of large families toiling on patiently through. 
out life to obtain too little of bare bread in youth and maturity, 
and the workhouse in old age. That is the lot of a Dorset. 
shire labourer,—a lot not brightened by any chance of g 
respite, any prospect of a holiday for more than one day, 
any hope of rising in life, any far-away vision such as the 
humblest artizan in a city may reasonably entertain. Once 
married, he cannot save, and if he remains single he can saya 
barely 2s. a week, the cheapest rate for “boarding” a man 
being 5s. a week, and that only under favourable circumstances, 
He must work six days a week, said the Vice-President of 
the Dorchester Farmers’ Club, who was defending the system, 
for fourteen hours a day, with two hours for rest and food; 
and during those fourteen hours, as the shepherd's wife said, 
must consent to be “drove about,’’—that is, must not merely 
do his work, but do it under the orders and according to the 
discretion of an overseer, an aggravation of his toil, which, 
though quite unavoidable, is keenly felt, and is one main 
reason for the dread with which petty farmers and free- 
holders regard the idea of becoming labourers. 

Can any lot be, on the whole, considered more hopeless than 
this? We have no wish to use “ sensational” arguments, or 
to deny that the destiny of the great majority of mankind in 
all countries, and under all climates, is to toil hard for the 
mere power of keeping themselves alive. ‘These Dorsetshire 
labourers are, in some respects, better off than the unskilled 
labourers of the great towns, breathe a purer air, amid plea- 
santer scenes, enjoy better health, and are placed in a de- 
cidedly better, or, at any rate, more sympathetic relation 
with the classes immediately above them. They have better 
chances of educating their children, and are, on the whole,— 
acute diseases apart,—decidedly better treated during sick- 
ness, partly because they are within reach of the educated 
women of the parish, partly because they have learned to 
combine against this one form of misery. But still, when all 
allowances have been made, comfort is a matter of comparison ; 
and for the working-class in a county like this, in a county 
full of great proprietors, amidst all the evidences of wealth 
and refinement, such a lot is a cruel disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion, a proof in itself that the social order of which we are 
so proud has failed. 

It has failed as regards the agricultural labourers of many 
counties, and we begin to doubt whether there is a remedy to 
be found, unless it be enormous emigration. Nothing else 
will startle the landlords into an attempt to rearrange the 
social system, and it is they alone to whom the attempt is 
possible. The small tenant-farmers, who still form the great 
majority of agriculturists, are absolutely powerless. The cost 
of labour is everything to them, as it is to the employers in 
some manufactures ; they do not even now obtain 8 per cent. 
for their money, after throwing their own wages into the 
account, and with anything like a sufficient rise in the general 
rate of wages they would be compelled to cease from cultivation. 
To make a Dorsetshire labourer really happy, he ought to have 
a four-roomed cottage, costing at least £75, and, therefore, 
after due allowance for repairs, rented at 2s. a week ; ought to 
have meat once a week and milk every day, and ought to be 
able to lay by sufficient money to give him 4s. a week in old 
age. That, surely, is not a very absurd demand ; but that in- 
volves for a married man an expenditure of 10s. a week on 
food, of 2s. a week on rent, of 2s. a week on clothing, and of 
4s. a week in provision for the future, say—accidents like sick- 
ness and death included—of 18s. a week, a sum which under 
present conditions absolutely cannot be paid. No doubt some- 
thing might be done by feeding and working the men like 
navvies, though it is the curse of farm labour that two men 
pottering about in two places are more valuable than 
one man working full power in one place, and some- 
thing might be gained by the refusal of poor relief; but 
the permanent remedies, the granting of land to the 
labourer or the letting of the farms to labourers’ clubs, 
will not be tried till matters have become almost desperate. 
The second plan, which is perhaps of all others the best, 
would revolutionize parish society ; and the first, though it 
involves a smaller change, is so unendurable to farmers—who 
under it pay, as they think, full wages for half work—that. except 
under compulsion, it will not be tried. Every resource will be 
exhausted before the present system is broken up, some strong 
impulse from without is needful to break it up, and short of 
insurrection—which God forbid! for in English agrarian war 
the weapon would not be the bayonet but the torch—the 
only sufficient impulse is emigration. There are, perhaps, 150 
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workers in Blandford St. Mary’s—population 450—reduce the 
number to 50, and the system must either be modified, or the 
land must go out of cultivation. At first, no doubt, the farms 
would be thrown together, pasturage extended, and steam- 
power introduced; but if the numbers still sank, much more 
desperate remedies would be tried, the end being the union 
of all profits in the hands of the actual tiller of the soil. 
That emigration will be the remedy, that the poor labouring 
woman was right when she said, “The boys like to be scholars, 
that they may get away,” we have no manner of doubt what- 
ever. The emigration towards the towns is already enormous, 
is, for example, crushing the poorer ratepayers of London, 
and driving Mr. Goschen to despair; and as the pressure 
increases, and with the pressure knowledge, fhe stream will 
flow to the Colonies, and we shall see the Irish scene in the 
South and East of Britain. Even now, if the people only 
knew, they would depart by entire villages, and it is noticed 
that if two or three families go the whole parish becomes 
restless, and gradually the well-known names are all replaced 
by others less familiar. We regard the process with no plea- 
sure, for, after all, men are the strength of kingdoms, and 
Britain with a reduced population could not hold its historic 
place among the nations, or fulfil its function in the world; 
but this is the process which, if the Dorsetshire labourer is to 
be educated by the State, is absolutely inevitable. Nothing 
but ignorance, can induce a decent ditcher, or man of any kind 
accustomed to daily labour on the soil, to remain in a country 
where he has no meat, no chance of rising, no possibility 
of acquiring land. The artizan proper may not benefit by 
emigration, and we doubt if it brings much benefit to the 
skilled handicraftsman of aay kind,—for example, to the 
carpenter; but to the agricultural labourer it is the 
change from pauperism to wealth, from hunger to surfeit, 
from endless anxiety to independence. There is not a 
labourer in Dorsetshire to whom some man in Canada or 
Australia would not at this moment give his present wages, a 
house, and all the meat he could consume or waste ; and what, 
except an ignorance which is passing, is to keep him here? It 
may well be that our correspondent “ C. Elliott ”’ is right, that 
the ultimate remedy for the Poor Law is emigration ; and if it 
is, if we can only exist on condition that those we breed depart, 
England had better cross the sea with her children. 








MR. MAURICE :—~THEOLOGIAN OR HUMANIST ? 


T is remarkable enough that no great teacher can teach, without 

a controversy immediately springing up as to what it is 

that he has taught,—and this often in his own life-time, and in 
the very midst of those who are the witnesses of bis teaching. 
Nay, we would almost go so far as to say that it is one ‘note’ 
of a great teacher to be thus misinterpreted,—that it is the 
necessary consequence of the tendency in his teaching to touch 
many separate springs in the minds of those to whom it is 
addressed, so that each interprets it in the sense of the separate 
phase of truth to which it has happened to awaken him. ‘That 
this is true, not merely of philosophic teachers like Plato, Aristotle, 
and Ilegel, of whose teaching there are a variety of radically 
different interpretations,—the last of these, Hegel, having, for 
instance, asserted, according to the tradition, that only one pupil 








him by Sir E. Strachey last Tuesday), we must be reading the Pall 
Mall with éyes even more undiscerning than those with which the 
Pall Mall reads Mr. Maurice :—** Why Mr. Maurice has told on such 
men as Sterling and Tennyson, is simply because he has thrown into 
theologic shape and embodied in earnest words the simple creed 
which, in the wreck of patristic and medizval theologies, most men of 
sense are quietly agreed to accept. A belief ina divine order or, in 
other words, in a universe of law, in the progress and development of 
man as a part of that system of law, in those modes of human think- 
ing and action which are summed up in the phrase ‘the moral 
life,’ as the necessary conditions of such a development; a belief 
that in such a natural progress man will find ample scope for his 
energies and aims, and that it is wiser and healthier to concentrate 
those aims and energies on what can be known and done rather 
than to fritter and dissipate them on guesses and speculations,— 
this is in effect the religion of modern society, and this is in effect 
what Mr. Maurice has preached.” ‘The words which we have itali- 
cized, and, indeed, those of the whole passage, enforced and ampli- 
fied as they are by every other criticism of the article,—which insists 
repeatedly on the fortunately theological phraseology in which 
Mr. Maurice has clothed his own thoughts, and helped clergymen 
in search of more freedom to clothe theirs without betraying even to 
themselves the essentially human origin and character of their creed, 
—clearly mean that Mr. Maurice has helped to reconcile the imper- 
sonal conception of the universal order with the personal. Mr, 
Maurice has, implies the writer, —no doubt without knowing it him- 
self, but not the less effectually,—attenuated not only the distinc- 
tions between Christianity and Theism, but the distinctions between 
Theism and Humanism ; he has helped us to realize how little sub- 
stantial difference there is between the phrases ‘‘ divine order ” and 
“universe of law;” has suggested how the life of man may be 
regarded as one phase only of the life of nature ; and has shown us 
how ‘ the convictions of men who have thrown aside theology” 
may be ‘blended with” his own, which are still couched in 
theologic phrase. That is the thesis of Mr. Maurice’s critic in the 
Pall Mail, and it is in protest against this thesis that Sir Edward 
Strachey wrote his letter published in the same paper on Tuesday 
last. 

Now, of course, no critic so able as the writer of whom we 
speak could write out of all relation to truth and fact, and we shall 
explain almost directly what we conceive the true excuse for 
this marvellous feat of interpretation to be. But in order to 
illustrate the ingenious erronecousness of the Pall Mall scholiast, 
we will state what we conceive to be a certainly much truer 
account of the drift of Mr. Maurice's thirty years’ teaching. 
We conceive, then, that Mr. Maurice's uviform teaching, draw- 
ing its inspirations from the Bible, has depicted the universe, 
—both the greater universe which includes all Being, and the 
less which includes only the individual soul,—as the scene 
of an incessant personal conflict between powers of good 
and evil, a conflict in which God, who is essentially the 
Righteous Will and the uniting Love, must eventually triumph, 
though He leaves the most mysterious power to evil wills 
and spirits of hatred and disunion to tempt to sin and create 
chasms between soul and soul, for periods of which we can never 
limit the duration ; that his teaching has uniformly depicted the 
mind of man as enslaved and degraded by captivity to any “ system 
of law” whatever; that it has proclaimed without ceasing that 


ever understood him, and he misunderstood him,—but also of | men can find their only true life in the recognition (by way of 
moral teachers like Socrates, and theological teachers like St.| partial, and often apparently irreconcilable, but not the less 
Paul, and Augustine, and Luther, and Butler, and Coleridge, | needful and mutually supplementary, glimpses) of a divine Life, 


the history of commentary sufficiently shows. 
seldom had a more instructive instance of it than in the com- 
mentary supplied by an able writer in the Pall Mall of Thursday 


And we have | far too wide and complex for them to grasp and systematize at all; 


that it has decyphered for us the traces of this infinite Life, as 
disclosed in the training by God of the Jewish people, as concen- 


Week on the teaching of the greatest of the Anglican divines of | trated in the story of the Son of God made man, as distributed 
this generation (for Dr. Newman must now be accounted aRomanist | through history, and as cropping out perpetually in the sharp 


divine),—we mean Mr. Maurice. In discoursing on Mr. Maurice’s 
farewell to London, where, formerly in the afternoon services of 
Lincoln's Inn Chapel, and latterly in Vere Street, Mr. Maurice 
has poured forth his whole heart Sunday after Sunday for upwards 
of twenty years, the Pall Mall gives its own summary of the drift 
and outcome of Mr. Maurice’s teaching. And it was in effect 
this,—that the theological form of Mr. Maurice's thought is, as it 
were, accidental and external,—perfectly genuine and sincere, of 


course, in him,—but so separable from its essence that any man | 


who might agree, say, with M. Comte, could drink in his addresses 
with almost perfect sympathy at the cost of a very trivial 
change of nomenclature. At least, if this is not the drift of 
such a passage as the following (supported as it is by the whole 
tone of the article, and the complete silence of the editor when he 
&'Ves lusertion to a protest against this interpretation addressed to 





cries of modern society for regeneration, and in the clash of modern 
dogmatisms and modern doubts; again, that it has represented 
all human life as finding its true meaning, its true centre of unity, 
its true strength, and its true holiness in the life of the head of 
Humanity, Christ,—and as wandering into error, isolation, weak- 


' ness, and sin whenever it sets up for itself and pursues any end of 


individual and selfish happiness ; finally, one of the most marked 
and emphatic features of Mr. Maurice's teaching has always been 
the recognition that all the higher human relations are but faint 
echoes of relations already existing in an infinitely more perfect 
form in the divine mind,—that human love betrays in its very 
essence that it takes its origiu in an inexhaustible spring of divine 
love,—that every ray of truth which enters and suffers refraction 
or dispersion from the human intellect brings with it implicit 
evidence of a multitude of brighter and diviner rays still excluded 
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by the limits of our paltry intelligence and imperfect fidelity to 


the truth we have. 
study of Mr. Maurice’s writings of some seventeen years’ standing 
at least, that such an account as this goes far nearer to the core of 
his teaching than that of the highly transforming interpretation 
suggested by the writer in the Pall Mall, who is, whether involun- 
tarily or voluntarily, blind and deaf to most of the colours and 
tones of the thought he is criticizing. No doubt the explanation 
of the criticism is that the critic really admires Mr. Maurice for 
the theological falsehoods he has slain and the social revolutions 
he has promoted, and wishes to make as light as possible of 
the very grave differences of faith really dividing him from 
the writer, and so rationalizes him to the utmost. But in so 
doing he seems to us to have emptied out nearly all that is cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Maurice, and to have dismissed as the mere form 
of his teaching what is the very principle of its life. 

No doubt, however, the critic is right when he insists on it as 
one of the very greatest services which Mr. Maurice has rendered 
to theology, that he has rejected and even scorned the attempt to 
attribute to God moral principles and procedures which we should 
regard as of the very essence of flagrant injustice in man. But he 
is wrong in representing this asan attempt to humanize God. ‘It 
is this purely human conception of the Divine being that has become, 
as regards the current theology, the distinctive force of Mr. Mau- 
rice’s creed,” says the Pall Mall critic. Now, Mr. Maurice himself 
certainly would assert that the views he has attacked have been 
far more human conceptions of God, than the faith which he 
has tried to substitute,—that they have arisen exclusively from 
human passions and from anthropomorphic dreams, and that in 
assailing them he has had to strive against the misleading 
tendencies of his own heart, and to keep his eye fixed steadily 
on that Divine Word which is revealed at once by con- 
science and by the Bible. His critic might reply, ‘ Of course 
I know all that, but would what Mr. Maurice says be true? 
Is Mr. Maurice’s vehement protest against accepting the suffer- 
ing of an infinite holiness as the equivalent for an infinitely 
multiplied number of punishments inflicted on finite guilt, really 
derived from human or from divine authority? Mr. Maurice 
only preaches as of divine sanction what we derive from plain 
human reason, and the influence he has gained is due to the 
ratification of plain human reason, and not to any mystical 
authority whatever?’ To this we can only answer that the 
exposure of the unreal morality of vicarious punishment by 
‘plain human reason’ has been common enough for centuries, 
but that the fascination exercised by Mr. Maurice over even 
the most sceptical thinkers has not been common enough, but the 
rarest possible phenomenon in connection with such scepticism. 
According to the showing of the Pall Mall itself, Mr. Maurice has 
always drawn the rationalists towards him with a power which 
rationalists themselves have never exerted. Can, then, the secret 
of hisinfluence be its rationalism ? Must it not be, on the contrary, 
the deep spiritual faith in which whatever measure of rationalism 
he teaches is rooted and nourished? ‘That Mr. Maurice denies the 
possibility of a contradiction between the highest human morality 
and the divine, is common to him and Mr. J. S. Mill, for instance. 
But Mr. J. S. Mill has certainly exercised an influence in many 
respects diametrically opposed to Mr. Maurice’s, and hardly, 
therefore, one would suppose, by virtue of the same faith. Surely 
the specific difference between them is this,—that Mr. Maurice 
has always regarded morality as the law imposed upon us by 
our participation in an infinite life descending from above, 
which it keeps human nature constantly on the stretch to 
apprehend,—and which never for a moment permits us to con- 
stitute ourselves its measure, but is always measuring us and 
showing us that we are wanting,—while Mr. Mill regards morality 
as a mere net result of human experiences, the sober calculations 
of which it can never transcend. If Mr. Maurice’s peculiar spell 
has not consisted in the intensity with which he has realized 
himself, and helped his hearers to realize, that human duty, 
human love, human society, are all but faint transcripts of 
things divine, that every ray of truth we catch is a descend- 
ing ray which we are bound to follow upwards at our peril, 


we confess ourselves utterly at a loss to apprehend what it | 


is at all. And we believe that this method of thought, as we 


may call it, is really learned from the Bible.—we do not mean, 
of course, the Bible as distinguished from the divine Spirit in man, 
but the Bible as interpreted by that divine Spirit,—that it is not 
a gloss put upon the Bible by Mr. Maurice, as his critic in the 
Pail Mail seems to hint, but is derived from it by artless and honest 
interpretation. On one point, however, we agree with the implied 


criticism of the Pall Mall. We do think that Mr. Maurice, in his 


We do not hesitate to say, from a continuous | habitual ‘ thankfulness for difficulties,’ often ignores patent flaws 


both in the historical and the moral teaching of Scripture, aud some- 
times appears to learn what, as far as we can see, his authority 
does not teach. He did the same with the formulas of our 
Church, when he defended what he has now, we believe, ceased 
to approve, the Athanasian Creed. His habit of mind is go 
reverential that not unfrequently he seems to us to import into an 
authority something to our minds utterly foreign to its meaning, 
aud expresses the deepest gratitude for what we cannot find there at 
all. But this is from the mere excess and abundance of that in him 
which has helped him to restore the true interpretation to so much 
which had beer misconceived owing to dogmatic prepossessions 
and the arrogance of earthly conceptions. No man has done so 
much towards interpreting the Bible in the true spirit of the 
Bible, as Mr. Maurice. 

It will be seen that we cannot easily conceive of any more 
complete misunderstanding of Mr. Maurice than the conception 
of him as a ‘humanist’ in a theological disguise. If he is nota 
genuine theologian, if the ground of his whole teaching is not God's 
revelation of Himself to the frequently mis-seeing, but also fre- 
quently aided and purified vision of man, he has been nothing at. 
all, and his whole work in life has been lost. But it is quite 
true, as his critic maintains, that he is no controversialist, and 
even “‘abhors” controversy. Nor is the secret of this the mere 
instinct of positive affirmation to which his critic attributes it. 
To Mr. Maurice, human opinion, even his own opinion, seems. 
unimportant, almost insignificant, because he understands by 
‘‘opinion” a body of propositions connecting together human 
conceptions (necessarily imperfect), while what he is always seek- 
ing to promote is the recognition by man of facts outside himself, 
and not a mere dictionary definition of the meaning of his own ideas.. 
In one sense the least scientific of men,—the book of his which 
seems to us far the least instructive is that on the relation of the 
Bible to Science,—Mr. Maurice has at least succeeded in impress- 
ing on his pupils that unless theological facts are as real and 
external to the soul as the facts on which the natural sciences 
are based, and unless they are as inexhaustible in their aspects 
and as full of freshness to every fresh mind which really touches 
them, they are nothing. Hence Mr. Maurice uses the word 
‘‘opinion” almost as a term of reproach, as representing a mere 
result of an intellectual analysis of our own thoughts; and con- 
stantly contrasts ‘“‘opinion” with the intellectual acknowledg- 
ment of external divine realities too great for any such analysis, 
and which exert upon the soul the sort of vital and various 
influence which objective life in all its complexity exerts on 
the bodily senses. What a man’s ‘opinions’ are Mr. Maurice 
does not care. He thinks the root of all error lies in ‘ opinion.’ 
What facts and beings a man acknowledges,—whether, for instance, 
he acknowledges the Incarnation and Crucifixion, or is blind to. 
those events,—he cares very much indeed. Many men would say 
that all they mean by acknowledging the Incarnation, is accepting. 
the ‘opinion ’ that ‘‘ the Word became flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 
But Mr. Maurice would see the widest distinction between the two.. 
He would say that millions hold the latter as a mere opinion, who 
never think of the divine act itself as an eternal spring of mercy 
and love which is as full of various wonder and unexhausted, nay, 
inexhaustible, life for us as when Christ first took up the burden 
of the flesh or hung upon the cross. ‘The opinion may be held 
with no further result than the connection of a subject and a 
predicate. The constant acknowledgment of the fact, involves 
opening the heart to a great stream of divine influences from a 
source outside it altogether. Of course, with such views Mr. 
Maurice does not care for controversy in which he sees so much 
wrangling of mere opinions. He cares a great deal for any evi- 
dence that a man sees, or fails to see, any single act in the great 
unfolding of God’s life as it appears to him. 

Certainly, if we are right in our interpretation of Mr. Maurice,. 
no greater blunder was ever made than to consider his theology 
the mere form, and the earnestness of his human morality, the 
substance, of his teaching. In him the one root of earnestness is 
the recognition that a divine righteousness has been revealed to 
| man. 





THE STORY OF POCAHONTAS. 


T is a habit of the English people, one of the many character- 
I istic habits which have made them so beloved throughout the 
| world, to forget the very names of the races whom, in the course 
‘of their destiny as God Almighty’s ploughshare, they plough up 
| into the soil. Not one in ten thousand of them has the faintest 
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cesollection of the name of any Irish sept, and it seems to them 
quite ludicrous that the representative of an Irish chieftain should 
call himself The O'Donoghue. Welsh pedigrees are satirized by 
every cockney, and none but Anglo-Indians have an idea whether 
any family in India is Hindoo or Mohammedan—though the 
names are quite as unlike as those of Jews and Christians—while 
no Red Indian, or Australian, or ‘Tasmanian, or Dyak name is so 
much as pronounceable. A sort of legendary halo has, however, 
preserved the word “ Pocahontas ” as the name of a Red Indian lady 
who did something or other which was somehow romantic, and 
who became the founder of a great Virginian family. ‘The kind 
of idea afloat among almost all educated men is, we believe, that 
there was once a Virginian Princess, belonging to a native tribe, 
and named Pocahontas, who married an Englishman under most 
romantic circumstances, came over to England, and died of a broken 
heart for love of an Englishman other than her husband, whom 
she believed dead, but found to be alive. With the legend there 
has floated down through two centuries an idea of the lady, the 
gentle savage —the ‘* blessed Pocahontas, and great King’s daughter 
of Virginia,” as Ben Jonson does not call her, but says somebody 
else does—who was the embodiment in some way of the melan- 
choly natural to her race, who was so beautiful and so refined, and 
from whom sprang one of the few aristocratic families of America, 
the Randolphs of Roanoke. Mr. E. Neill, now United States 
Consul in Dublin, has been at some pains to examine the ground- 
work of this legend, and has written a monograph upon it, which 
is, we fear, conclusive, and which will destroy in the minds 
of most men the illusions which have hitherto surrounded 
the name of the ‘‘ Indian Princess.” She was just a savage of the 
ordinary Indian kind, who ran naked in the woods till she was 
twelve, lived at thirteen with an English colonist, and was 
married at fifteen by an ambitious settler named Rolfe, for the 
good of the colony, and from a secret hope of getting a good bar- 
gain out of her father’s lands. Vocahontas, otherwise Matoa, 
was born in 1598, daughter to an Indian chief in Virginia, 
named Powhatan, the Sachem of a tribe very much dreaded 
by the early settlers ; but she was, in our English sense, neither 
Princess nor Queen, and the effort to exalt her rank was, to all 
appearance, part of a well-planned fraud upon the British Govern- 
ment. The popular story that while still a child of twelve she 
saved an English settler, Captain Smith, by taking his head in 
her arms just as his brains were to be beaten out, and that she 
died of love for him, is an invention of the said Smith, who had 
originally written a very different report of the affair, given by 
Mr. Neill, in which he describes Powhatan as extremely kind to 
him. The truth seems to be that her father, Powhatan, a chief 
who cultivated the English, used to send her in token of friendli- 
ness into the English fort, where William Strachey, Secretary of 
the Colony, saw and described her in 1610. ‘* ‘Their younger 
women goe not shadowed amongst their owne companie until they 
be nigh eleaven or twelve returnes of the leafe old (for soe they 
accompt and bring about the yeare, calling the fall of the leafe 
taquitock) ; nor are they much ashamed thereof, and therefore 
would the before remembered Pochahuntas, a well-featured but 
wanton young girle, Powhatan’s daughter, sometymes resorting to 
our fort, of the age then of eleven or twelve yeares, get the boyesforth 
with her into the markett place, and make them wheele, falling on 
with their hands, turning up their heeles upwards, whome she 
would follow and wheele so herself, naked as she was all the 
fort over.” The young lady who thus anticipated our city 
Arabs was, we should mention, under twelve, after which time 
Indian etiquettes imposed some measure of decorum, in the 
shape of a leathern apron like those worn by blacksmiths 
or at that time other English handicraftsmen. It is probable, from 
a casual notice by the same Strachey, that she lived for a short 
time as wife to a “private captain named Kocoum,” that is, a 
“volunteer captain named Cookham,” it being for the moment a 
part of Virginian policy to encourage such unions in order to 
populate the colony, but there is beyond this casual notice no 
distinct proof of the fact. 

In 1613, when Pocahontas was fifteen years old, Powhatan had, 
for reasons unknown, quarrelled with the settlers, and held certain 
of them prisoners, and a Captain Argall, a bold and unscrupulous 
man, considered that the easiest way of recovering the men, and 
“obtaining some quantity of corne for the colony’s reliefe,” would 
be to seize Pocahontas as a hostage, and he accordingly, coerced 
another chief, Patowomek (Potomac ?) into betraying her into his 
hands, which done he sent a messenger to Powhatan demanding 
the prisoners, and a “great quantity of corne.” Powhatan 
at once yielded, sent in the seven prisoners, a broad axe, 


en 


}a long whip-saw, both of them stolen, and ‘one canow of 
corne,” and Captain Argall, it is clear, congratulated himself 
|on a very bold and successful warlike manoeuvre. ‘The betrayal 
was effected by enticing her on board to see the ship, and bribing 
her guardian, Potomac, with “a small copper kettle and other 
less valuable toies, so highly by him esteemed that doubtless he 
would have betrayed his own father for them,” particularly to 
Captain Argall, whom he esteemed his ‘‘ brother ” after the Indian 
fashion. Pocahontas, however, was not restored, but retained by Sir 
Thomas Dale, the Governor of the colony, as a means of extort- 
ing still better conditions, which he was explaining to Powhatan, 
when it was suggested to him by Mr. John Rolfe,—a person 
apparently of some ambition and few scruples, who thought, to 
judge from the narrative written by Ralph Hamor, Secretary to 
the Colony, that by his marriage with Powhatan’s daughter, ‘ one 
of rude education, manners barbarous, and cursed generation,” he 
could advance the ‘ good and honour of the plantation,” and who, 
from his subsequent proceedings, entertained an idea that he 
might through her put in a formidable claim to the lands over 
which her father hunted,—that the best way to secure Powhatan 
would be to marry his daughter to himself. Sir John Dale seems to 
have thought this a rather noble act of self-sacrifice, and Powha- 
tan, who had just sold Pocahontas’s sister for two bushels of beads, 
entirely consented to the marriage, and sent witnesses to see the 
ceremony, which, it appears, greatly scandalized the English, 
whether because Rolfe was already married, or because they dis- 
liked such unions, cannot now be made out. Nor can it be ascer- 
tained whether any legal marriage ever took place, though Poca- 
hontas was undoubtedly represented in Europe as Rolfe’s wife. 
At all events, it appears to have struck him and others that the 
‘* Virginian Princess” could be used with effect to induce the 
British Court to advance more money to the plantation, and she 
was sent with the Governor, Sir Thomas Dale, to England in the 
following year, where she created no small sensation. It was the 
interest of the settlers to exalt her dignity, and they did it so 
effectually that, although sometimes described as “the woman 
Pocahontas,” the Privy Council held a meeting to discuss whether 
Rolfe ought not to be tried for high treason in marrying her, and 
Simon de Passe, the artist, wrote under her portrait, ‘* Matoaks als 
Rebecka [her native and Christian names] daughter to the mighty 
Prince Powhatan, Emperour of Attanoughkornouck als Virginia.” 
The picture represents a thoroughly Indian woman, with high cheek- 
bones, gloomy face, and lanky hair, some thirty years of age—she was 
only eighteen,—and who never can have been beautiful according to 
English ideas of beauty, dressed in a high felt hat, such as is now 
worn in North Italy, and a broad white ruff. She appears to have 
remained in England but a few months, and was returning home- 
ward when she died at Grravesend, on 21st May, 1616, and was 
buried in the chancel of Gravesend Church, as ** Rebecca Wrothe,” 
wife of ‘* Thomas Wroth, gent., a Virginia lady borne.” No trace 
whatever of her conversation or her character can be recovered, 
nor is there any evidence that she was regarded in any other light 
than a converted Tasmanian or Maori would now be, that is, as a 
subject of some intellectual curiosity, but little admiration. Her 
husband, John Rolfe, returned to Virginia, and was appointed 
Secretary to the colony, and apparently made a grand spring at 
Powhatan’s territory, for the Virginia Company in 1618 sharply 
rebuked him for reporting that the natives were reserving the 
country for his own child, ‘* which we do suppose to be a device of 
your own to some special advantage for yourself.” ‘They had 
a habit of speaking plainly in those days, especially to servants. 
Pocahontas had one son by Rolfe, who returned to Virginia, 
and seems to have been recognized by the Indians as a connection, 
and it was through this son that the Indian blood entered the 
Virginian planting families. An ‘esteemed and industrious 
mechanic,” named Randolph, settled on the James River, and hie 
son Richard married Miss Jane Bolling, great granddaughter of 
Pocahontas, and became the grandfather of John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, the well-known Virginian, who, it is said, considered 
this descent the proudest among his endless claims to the rever- 
ence of his countrymen. ‘The whole story, we fear, is essentially 
unromantic and common-place ; but there is little harm done by 
telling it. The human mind is so constituted that it can actually 
read the story of Thermopyli, and in defiance of figures given 
by the very historian whom it trusts, believe that the pass was 
defended by three hundred men only; and so it will read Mr. 
Neill’s collection of facts, and believe, nevertheless, in Captain 
|} Smith’s rubbishy romance about the naked little savage who 
‘* played cart-wheels ” in Lord Delawarr’s fort; and it may be, 
after all, wiser to believe both in ‘Thermopylz and Pocahontas. 
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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Se 
CXXIIL—Lancasuire:—GENERAL HisToRY SINCE THE 
NorMAN ConQuEst. 

Pye te ctcmge was one of the districts from which Earls 
4 Morkare and Eadwine raised forces in their first rising 
against the Norman Conqueror, forming part of the possessions of 
those Saxon Earls. On its suppression he allowed the two Earls 
to retain their estates in Lancashire, but confiscated those of 
many of their followers. Castles were erected in the early 
part of his reign at Lancaster on the Zune, and perhaps Liver- 
pool on the Mersey, by Roger de Poictou, who became the 
principal landed proprietor in Lancashire. ‘The men of Lancashire 
again rose in arms in the insurrection of Earls Waltheof and 
Gospatric, in the name of Edgar the Atheling, and with the co- 
operation of forces from Denmark. After the termination of this 
second rising, and the downfall of Karls Morkare and Eadwine, 
Lucia, sister of the Earls, was, it is said, given by William in mar- 
riage to Ivo Talbois, or Taillgebosc, to whom, it is said, he granted 
the barony of Kendal, and the greater part of Lancashire adjacent 
to Westmoreland. Of this, however, we do not feel quite satis- 
fied. From the returns in Domesday Survey it would seem that 
King William’s ravages were less merciless between the Mersey 
and the Duddon than between the Humber and the Tees. ‘In the 
north of Lancashire, included within the ancient limits of Rich- 
mondshire, however, several vacancies are found, and in the 
south-eastern part of the district between the Ribble and the 
Versey, the scanty return of names may be accounted from the 
vicinity of that part of Salfordshire to the devoted county of 
York, on which the fury of the Conqueror was chiefly expended. 
In Amounderness, however, we find the return made in the Survey 
that ‘‘ sixteen villages in this hundred have few inhabitants (how 

many is not known), and the rest are waste.” 

In the first distributions of the lands of Lancashire among the 
Norman followers of the Conqueror, we find from Domesday Survey 
that Roger de Poictou held of the King the six hundreds between 
the Ribble and the Mersey, comprising one hundred and eighty- 
eight manors, which, however, the Crown held at the time of the 
Survey. Baines observes in his history of Lancashire that the 
value of these manors when Roger received them from the King 
was scarcely equal to that of a small estate in our times, and he 
has drawn the following estimate of their comparative value 
‘¢when the danegelt tax was enforced in 1086, and the time when 
the property tax existed, in 1814. Allowing for the difference 
in the value of money at the two periods, the statement will stand 
thus :— 


Annual value in 1086 ......... £120 x 110= £13,200 
- je Sennen deiiaalbos £2,567, 761 
IE CI coiissirsecsavncandind scescwnsdandies £2,556,561" 


And we need hardly say that the value of the lands has greatly 
increased since 1814. 

This Roger de Poictou was third son of Roger de Montgomery, 
Earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury, and was called ‘* de Poictou” 
(Pictaviensis) because he had married a Poictevin woman. His 
Lancashire lands and those in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire 
appear to have been in the King’s hands at the time of the Survey. In 
Norfolk they are styled *‘the lands which were of Roger of Poictou.” 
On the other hand, his lands in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Essex, 
and Suffolk are entered as if he had them then in actual possession. 
Of the ousted Saxon and Danish properties in Derby hundred we 
find the names of Uctred, Dot, Bernulf, Stainulf, Winestan, 
Elmaer, Ascha, Edelmund (who held Esmedune, on the site of 
Liverpool), Leuing, Ulbort, Wibert, Godeve, Teos, and Chetel. 
Of these thanes, Uctred appears to have been by far the greatest 
landowner. By grant of Roger de Poictou, the following sub- 
tenants held at the time of the Survey the lands of his hundred of 
Derby. Goisfrid (Geoffrey), Roger, William, Warin, 'Tetbald, 
Robert, and Gislebert (Gilbert). These had 4 carucates in demesne, 
and 46 villeins, 1 radman, 62 bordars, 2 bondmen, and 2 bond- 
women. On the land in this hundred at the time of the Survey, 
reserved in demesne, were 6 bordars, 1 radman, and 7 villeins. 
Newton Manor was held in the Confessor’s time, besides the 
demesne lands of the King and the Church, by 15 men called 
Drenchs. These Sir Henry Spelman considers to have been military 
vassals. At the time of the Survey there were 6 drenghs, 12 villani, 
and 6 bordarii. In Warrington there were, in King Edward’s 
time, 34 drenghs. After the Conquest we find the names of Roger, 
Warin, Tetbald, Radulf, William, Adelard, and Osmund as 
sub-tenants. On the manor of Blackburn, in King Edward's 





time, there were 28 freemen. Roger de Poictow gave all the 
hundred of that name to Roger de Busli and Albert Greslet. In 
Salford hundred, in the time of King Edward, 21 manors were held 
by 21 thanes, one of whom was called Gamel (who had land in 
Recedham,—Rochdale). At the time of the Survey there were on 
the demesne lands of this hundred 8 slaves and 2 villeins. Roger 
de Poictou under-granted lands in this hundred to Nigel, Warin, 
Goisfrid, and Gamel, and on the lands there were 3 thanes, 30 
villeins, 9 bordars, 1 priest, and 10 slaves. In Leyland hundred, 
in King Edward’s time, 12 freemen held 12 manors. The sub- 
tenants, at the time of the Survey were Girard, Robert, Radulf, 
Roger, and Walter. There were on the lands 4 radmans, a priest, 
14 villeins, 6 bordarii, and 2 bovarii. At Peneverdant (Pen- 
wortham), in this hundred, there were, at the time of the Survey, 
a castle, 6 burgesses, 3 rodmen, 8 villani, and 4 slaves. In 
Amounderness all the villages appertaining to Prestune (Preston) 
were granted to Roger de Poictou. ‘The ‘‘ honour” of Lancaster 
is said to have been restored to that great proprietor in the time of 
William Rufus, but finally alienated on his banishment in the 2nd 
of Henry I. From that time it remained in the Crown till it was 
bestowed on Ranulf de Bricasard, 3rd Earl of Chester. Ranulf 
de Blundeville, Earl of Chester, had, in the 13th of Henry IIL, 
a confirmation of the lands between Ribble and Mersey, and was 
made chief lord under the King of the whole county of Lancaster. 
He died without issue in 1232, and his possessions were partitioned 
among his four sisters. Agnes, the third sister (married to William 
de Ferrers, Earl of Derby), had among other property the manor 
of West Derby, and al! Karl Ranulf’s lands between the Ribble 
and the Mersey. In the 8th of Henry III., Earl William de 
Ferrers was made governor of the castle and manor of Lancaster, 
and next year sheriff of the county. He died 20th September, 
1247, and his countess survived him only a month. ‘Their son 
Willian, who succeeded to their honours, dying in 1254, was 
succeeded by his son Robert, who engaging with Simon de Mont- 
fort, was in 1266 deprived of all his possession, and among others 
of the lands between Ribble and Mersey, which were united by 
Henry III. to the honour of Lancaster, and conferred on his 
second son, Edmund Crouchback, created by him Earl of 
Lancaster. ‘The honour was forfeited by Earl Edmund's son 
Thomas, but restored to his second son, Henry, who was 
succeeded in the earldom, in 1345, by his son Henry. This noble- 
man was in 1351 created Duke of Lancaster with palatine juris- 
diction for life within the county; and the title was renewed to 
John of Gaunt, the husband of his daughter Blanche, in 1362. 
On the succession of his son to the throne the Duchy Palatine of 
Lancaster became attached to the Crown, with which (with the 
exception of one grant to Henry V., when Prince of Wales) it has 
since remained. By the grant to Prince Henry, however, it was 
ordained that neither the inheritance of the Duchy of Lancaster nor 
its liberties should be changed, transferred, or diminished through 
his assumption of the royal dignity, but that they should retain 
their distinctive character and privileges, and be governed in like 
manner as if he had never attained the royal dignity. A 
Court, called the Duchy Court, was also established, in which 
all questions of revenue and council affecting the Duchy posses- 
sions might be decided. ‘This Court is now held in the Duchy 
Office in Westminster. ‘This is also a Court of Appeal from 
the Chancery of the County Palatine of Lancaster, which is a 
court of equity for matters of equity arising within the county of 
Lancaster, and is held (by the Vice-Chancellor) at Preston. 
Edward IV. declared the Duchy forfeited to the Crown, and it 
was ordained that it should thenceforth remain inseparably united 
with the same. In the Duchy Court the King is presumed to 
be not only present, but personally acting through his Chancellor 
and inferior officers. A Star Chamber sprang up in the Duchy, 
as well as for the rest of the kingdom of England, but was 
abolished by the Long Parliament from the 1st of August, 1641. 
In 1323, the northern part of the county was ravaged by the 
Scots under Robert Bruce, who advanced as far as Preston, part 
of which he burned. In the reign of Henry VII., the Earl of 
Lincoln and Lord Lovel, with 2,000 German soldiers under 
Martin Swart, and a number of Irish under Lord Geraldine, 
landed in Furness to support the pretensions of Lambert Simnel, 


| the soi-disant Earl of Warwick. In the Civil Wars of Charles I. 


the county, in which the Presbyterians had a preponderating 
influence, was the scene of several severe struggles between the 
contending parties. Manchester was unsuccessfully attacked by the 
Earl of Derby in 1642, it being defended by the county militia. 
Preston and Lancaster were taken by the Parliamentarians, and 
retaken by the Royalists, and again retaken by the Parliament- 
arians. ur readers need only a reference to the sieges of Lathom 
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House, and the fortunes of the Earl of Derby in connection with 
the county, ending with his defeat at Wigan by Colonel Lilburne 
in 1651. Nor need we more than mention the storming and 
slaughter of Bolton by Prince Rupert in 1644, and the battles at 
Preston and Warrington in 1648, in which the Duke of Hamilton’s 
expedition was crushed by Cromwell. Lancaster Castle was 
meanwhile fruitlessly besieged by the Royalists. In 1715 the 
forces of the Old Chevalier were compelled to surrender at 
Preston to Generals Wills and Carpenter. 

Lancashire was included in the diocese of Chester from its creation 
in 1541 by Henry VIII. until the year 1847, when the whole of 
the county, except the deaneries of Furness and Cartmel, which 
were added to the diocese of Carlisle, were formed into the 
diocese of Manchester. The parishes are very extensive. 

The castellated remains of Lancashire are few in number. We 
shall have to refer to the keep of Lancaster Castle in connection 
with that town. Besides this, there are the keep of Dalton Castle, 
the ruins of the castle on the island of Pile, of Fouldry and Hornby 
castles, and Gleastom Castle, in Furness, about two miles east of 
Furness Abbey. ‘Thurland Castle, near Hornby, stood a siege in 
the time of Charles I. The ruins of Greenhaugh Castle are a mile 
from Garstang. Of the monastic buildings, Cockersand Abbey is 
about six miles south-west from Lancaster, on a point of land at 
the mouth of the Lune. Furness Abbey is near Dalton, in Furness. 
It was founded in 1127 by Stephen, then Earl of Moretain, before 
his accession to the throne of England, for Cistercian monks. 
“The ruins of the Abbey are still magnificent, and from the 
picturesque beauty of the surrounding scenery are among the 
most striking of our monastic remains. They are of Norman and 
Early English character. ‘The whole length of the church is said 
to be 287 feet, the nave is 70 feet broad, and the walls are in some 
places 54 feet high and five feet thick. ‘The windows and arches 
are upon a scale of unusual loftiness. ‘There are ruins of the 
chapter-house and cloisters, and of the school-house, a large 
building detached from al! the rest. ‘The immediate precincts of 
the abbey, said to comprehend 65 acres, are enclosed by a stone 
wall, on which appear the ruins of small buildings, the offices of 
the abbey, and entered by a gateway, a beautiful pointed arch. 
The ruins are built of a pale redstone, dug in the neighbourhood, 
and changed by time and weather to a dusky-brown tint. ‘They 
are every where embowered by climbing or parasitic plants.” Besides 
these ruins, we may mention Whalley Abbey and the priory church 
of Cartmel. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_@——_ 
WHAT IS THE CURE? 
(To THE EviToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Some one who has a keen eye to a fact, has drawn up a petition 
to be signed by the labouring classes out of work, asking that the 
vast bodies of unimproved lands in the Colonies of England be 
appropriated to those who are willing to work, but cannot find it 
in England, and that the proper steps be taken by the Govern- 
ment to put them on the land. 

Here is the nub of a great peril which threatens London and 
every great city,—there is more population than work; that is, 
there are mouths to feed, and there is no food for them. It seems 
that to-day in London are some 130,000 registered paupers, 
mouths which must be fed by public charity, if at all; if not fed, 
they are most dangerous, if fed, they are still useless. An idle man 
feeding on charity does not long retain his self-respect, and with- 
out that he cannot long be a good member of society. Besides 
that is another fact ; your tables show that the births exceed the 
deaths in London at the rate of over 1,000 a week. If, then, you 
have already 130,000 paupers or people without work, and you are 
increasing them at the rate of 50,000 a year, the evil, already 
fearful, is not likely to become less so by letting it alone. 

Is “letting it alone” government? I am free to say that I 
cannot think so. 

As an outsider, a looker-on, it is impertinent to attempt to offer 
advice ; but I may perhaps show in a degree how “‘ letting it alone” 
works; and as the English, if not a logical, are at least a practical 
people, this may do no harm. By letting things alone, the inter- 
prising, the intelligent, the hopeful, the ambitious are more and 
more leaving you and going to us in America; we want this class, 
they are the life of a new land; they make wheat and railways 
and fill our workshops, and make themselves rich and us strong. 
But they go away from you, and leave the dull, slow, unhopeful, 
incompetent to cumber your acres and to fester and corrupt your 
streets. We do not prefer this latter class, we wish just what we 





now get. But does England wish to deteriorate her population 
in this way? Do we wish to see England go down? I speak for 
the best of my land, and say we do not ; we wish to see England 
strong and healthy and just; and these she cannot be with a 
population of paupers. Now you have neither war, pestilence, nor 
famine to keep down your population—all these are out of fashion. 
You have not work for all your people “ and the ery goes up” not 
only in London, but all over Engiand, ‘* We have no work.” What 
isthecure? Is it increasing the rates, by loading the wealth of the 
nation? Can you make the paupers love the hand that feeds them 
so? Isit by free-trade, which some have fancied was the new 
Gospel from Heaven and Cobden, which was to save men from 
poverty and crime? Is it by Government work-shops, where 
labour shall make what no one will buy ? 

You may try any and all of these things, but it is clear that 
none of them will work the cure. Some of you are asking, ‘* Why 
does not the Government do something to relieve the distress ? 
Why does not the Queen give banquets, and so inspire trade?’ In 
the days of the French Revolution, you remember some simple soul 
asked, ‘* Why, if the people can’t get bread, do they not eat 
cake!” Why not? 

We know there are some fools in England, but, we suppose, 
there are some wise men. We suppose that those wise men will 
not try to mend a leaking ship with putty ; we suppose them to be 
awake to the evil which threatens society here, and, indeed, which 
threatens it in all great centres. We suppose them to be looking 
for a radical cure, and that they know full well that it can only be 
found in work, productive work, and that this cannot be found in 
an old and overproducing society, where there is no land to be had 
for the new workers ; we suppose they know that it is not safe for 
the most capable to emigrate, leaving the incapable behind. Now 
we come to the point,—Cun the surplus workers be put upon the 
surplus land, and how ? 

That is a question for the statesmanship of England to answer, 
and, as it seems to some, it is a question compared with which the 
Church question and the Irish question are small. 

Already one of your writers says that England has given away 
all of her colonial lands! Is this so? is it indeed true that she 
has not an acre to give to her hungering workers? Iam slow to 
believe it. But if so, can she not get it back? Can she longer 
‘let things go” safely? If she does, the pauper will be her 
portion, the doing men will go to us or to.some otherland. Every 
statesman knows that each incompetent pauper, if properly placed 
and directed, will become self-supporting, and more, wealth-pro- 
ducing. Is it nof the business, the duty, the imperative work of a 
statesman to place and direct the people he is set to govern so as 
to secure this result. But “letting things go” will not secure it, 
nor will free-trade do it, nor will patching-up do it, here or 
elsewhere. ; 

The moment a man, by admitting that he is a pauper, makes 
confession that he has no work and is incapable of finding it, it 
would seem to be proper for ‘ Society ” or ‘*‘ Government ” to say, 
‘* We will take you and put you where you can and must work 
until you are able to support yourself.” But this must interfere 
in some cases with the liberty of the subject and the rights of 
man,—among which rights may be that of starving in London 
rather than emigrating to Canada or Australia! What does 
‘* Society ” think about it ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuartes W. E.wiort. 


” 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”)} 
Sir,—In an article you have recently written on the Irish Land 
question, you say that if the Irish landlords became mere holders 
of quit-rent, and went to live at Zurich, there would be no great 
harm. As you are generally willing to consider what can be said 
in favour of any of the criminal classes, among whom Irish land- 
lords seem to be now included, I venture to direct your attention 
to my own position, and to ask if some exceptions ought not to 
be admitted. I have made it my duty to live in Ireland a part of 
every year, and I spend a good deal in labour. I have built or 
repaired several farmhouses and offices, made main drains, and in 
other instances either advanced money, given a certain sum, or 
supplied slates and timber to my tenants. My expenditure on 
labour never can give a return in money. ‘The expenditure on 
my property will in some instances be remunerative, in others 
not, except in the improvement of appearance. If I had not 
given the employment which I now give, or ceased to do so, the 
poor-rate would have been 35s. in the pound, and several old 


men in the poor-house. I do not wish to boast. Many 
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who, like myself, recognize the duties of property, have done and 
are doing much more, at almost greater personal inconvenience. 
Lord Digby has spent near £40,000 in the barony of Gedshill. 
A parish priest told me last week he sent into his district, 
engaged a number of half-paid labourers, lodging them in Russian 
houses, and employing them on his large drainage works. I could 
mention many more, who spend a good deal of money, and in 
whose neighbourhood the signs of it are evident. 

Is it desirable these men should go away? and will not the 
withdrawal of their capital be a national loss? If there are ten- 
ants’ improvements to be respected, have landlords none which 
equity requires should be recognized? Should all landlords be 
treated alike, and is no distinction to be made between the one 
who has tried to do his duty, and the careless ‘‘ felon ” ? 

The suggestion that the Spectator made some time ago, to com- 
pensate owners of land when perpetuity of tenure was conceded 
to their tenants, was fair. But is it likely any proposal of the kind 
would be entertained by a British Parliament ? 

Why, too, should the labourers be forgotten? ‘They are 
numerous, and equal, if not superior, in intelligence to the usual 
run of farmers. ‘Their position will not certainly be bettered if 
the landowners, who have built them cottages, given them work, 
and occasional indulgences, go to Zurich. And the shopkeepers, 
who depend mainly on the resident gentry, deserve some 
consideration. 

It will be a long time before the small farmer either has the 
taste or the means to provide himself even with common luxuries. 
You desire, Sir, I believe, the good not of one class, but of all the 
people of Ireland, and it is for this reason I submit these points to 
your consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Buxton, November 16, 1869. Brinstey MARLAY. 


BOOKS. 
SAINTE-BEUVE’S LAST VOLUME.* 

On the day following Sainte-Beuve’s death was published the 
eleventh voluine of the Nouveaux Lundis, containing the last 
critical papers we shall ever have from that wonderful pen. It is 
sad to look upon the familiar type and title-page (there are twenty- 
six volumes in all, including the two series), and to know that 
the list breaks off, and that neither in the columns of the news- 
paper nor in collected pages will Sainte-Beuve speak to us 
again. If he was the prince of critics, it was begause he was the 
most extraordinarily sympathetic intelligence which the world of 
literature ever produced. When he took a book in hand, it was 
to possess himself of its spirit, and of all that was best in it. 
Inferior works he did not touch; nor did he dissect, approve, or 
condemn in our English sense of criticism. He seized the purport 
of each work, and expressed its juice into the cup which he offered 
to his weekly readers ; but he did much more than this. Ile added 
from the stores of his own immense reading all sorts of supple- 
mentary matter, and if it was an historical or biographical subject 
of which he treated, he had almost always fresh details to give 
which were frequently bestowed upon him from private sources. 

This final book coutains fourteen papers, of which the principal 
are the analysis of the Memoires du Comte Beugnot, of the very 
curious work lately published on Maurice de Saxe (George Sand’s 
great-grandfather), and, above all in interest, of the Correspond- 
ance of De la Mennais. Among the other eleven, historical in 
character for the most part, we note a paper on M. Benoist’s 
edition of Virgil, and another on French orthography and the 
Dictionnaire de l Usage. 

Beugnot, whose active life extended from the last years of 
Louis XVI. to the first of the Restoration ; aud who was préfet of 
Lille under Napoleon in 1814, had the luck to find favour during 
every régime; M. de Talleyrand, knowing his man, fixed upon 
him for public service during the interregnum preceding the 
formal abdication of Napoleou. ‘The pliant minister gives lively 
and mocking descriptions of the scenes which took place in the 
Hotel de Talleyrand, and at the Tuileries when Louis XVIIL., 
fatigued with the routine of public business, to which he had never 
in his life been accustomed, looked upon the new man as “a 
robust workman who had served his apprenticeship under a bad 
master.” At the second Restoration, after the Ilundred Days, 





Beugnot was made Directeur-Général des Postes, but it was not 
long before he was replaced, and he passed the rest of the Bourbon 
reigns somewhat neglected and discontented, and had to wait long | 
for admission to the Chamber of Peers. He revenged himself by , 
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writing of Talleyrand and others of his contemporaries in witty 
and biting terms, which will remain as an integral part of con- 
temporary literature. Such is the skeleton of Saint-Beuve’s first 
paper. On Maurice de Saxe he has written one of those delight- 
ful chapters which are more relished in France than in England, 
All the living touches which paint the great captain are brought 
out, and the critic dwells not only on the warlike part of his 
career, but on the lively zeal with which Maurice pursued tog 
successful end the marriage of his niece, Marie Joséphe de Saxe, 
with the widowed Dauphin de France. Anybody who cares for 
the gossip of a royal marriage under Louis XV. will find plenty 
of it in M. de Sainte-Beuve’s paper on ‘‘ Maurice de Saxe et la 
Dauphine.” ‘The critic loved the old splendour of the Court of 
France, just as he loved Port Royal and a hundred other circles 
and sets of people,—and, loving it, he contrived to bring it before 
his readers with all the vivacity of an eye-witness. ‘Io Marie 
Joséphe he is particularly tender, lingering on her fresh Saxon 
beauty and many fine qualities. ‘Three of her sons became Kings 
of France, the last of their long-descended race, and she was the 
mother of Madame Elisabeth. 

But the gem of the volume is the paper upon La Mennais. 
Here we come into the field of our own times, and of existing 
interests. ‘Though La Mennais be dead, Montalembert, so inti- 
mately associated, with him at one period, yet lives; and the 
generation which possesses France is yet sensible of the in- 
fluence of the famous abbé ; the Freethinkers rejoice at his 
adhesion, and the Catholics lament over his fall. ‘lo Sainte- 
Beuve the selection of La Mennais’ correspondence (lately 
published by his sister’s son), appears to have come home with 
peculiar force ; for the two men were intimate in early years; and 
at one time it seemed as if Sainte-Beuve was being drawn into the 
great Catholic reaction of forty years ago. Upon this state of mind, 
evidenced by the tone of his earlier writings, La Mennais’ defec- 
tion fell with a heavy disenchantment; and at the time he wrote 
some sad and bitter words concerning the ‘‘ dead bodies left 
lying in the roadside ditch” by La Mennais, as he went his way. 
Sainte-Beuve said in after times that he had never been really 
inclined to the Catholic Church; that he had only thrown him- 
self into this sympathy, as into so many others, for the purpose 
of learning and testing all. But in religious matters such lines 
of distinction cut fine. Sainte-Beuve was young, and, influenced 
by a powerfully original nature ; and what he then wrote bore the 
stamp of acertain amount of conviction. Moreover, it is to be 
noted that, though he was undoubtedly a complete Freethinker 
in his later years, and gave distinct orders that he should be 
carried to his grave without any religious ceremony whatever, 
(orders punctually adhered to by his executors, who laid him in 
his grave with the simple words, *‘ Adieu, Sainte-Beuve!”) he 
yet retained to an extraordinary degree the power of intellectual 
comprehension of, and sympathy with ideas he did not share; and 
that the rabid dissonances of a portion of the French Press found 
no echo in him. 

To La Mennais’ letters he therefore addresses himself with all 
the picturesque energy of his pen. Remarking at the commence- 
ment that the two volumes given to the world by M. Blaise (the 
nephew) have attracted tco little attention in the French Press, he 
draws from them the very evident and most melancholy fact that 
La Mennais entered the priesthood unwillingly, drawn in by the 
unwise zeal of one of those saintly and simple natures which are 
wholly unfitted to comprehend passionate, uncertain tempera- 
ments such as his. The Abbé Carron, an emigrant priest, whose 
name was well known in England in the beginning of the century, 
was an ecclesiastic of the highest character and most touching 
benevolence. His labours for the poorer emigrants have given him 
an historic name among the French clergy. He was in London 
during the Hundred Days, and there La Mennais fell in with him, 
being then thirty-three years old. ‘The younger man was what he 
ever remained,—ardent, melancholy, and undisciplined ; despair- 
ing of life, despairing of European society, which he considered 
was going irremediably to the bad. He writes to his brother, the 
Abbé Jean, with whom he had long lived in retreat at La Ches- 
naie, in terms of such terrible misanthropy that one feels him to 
have been hardly sane. ‘* My soul,” says he, ‘‘ is used up. I feel 
it every day. I search for myself, and fail to find. But, once 
more, what does it matter? I oppose nothing, I consent to 
all. Let them do with the dead body what they will.” Such 
was his morbid condition when fell into the hands of 
the Abbé Carron, who, knowing La Mennais to be at times 
ardently devout, took that for the natural bent of his tem- 
perament,- and led him into orders with an undoubting sim- 
of which it is piteous to read. ‘The greatest love existed 
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between the elder and the younger man. La Mennais thought 
that the Abbé Carron was an angel sent from heaven to calm his 
troubled mind. The abbé loved him as a son, and wrote of ‘‘ ce 
bien aimé Feli” with an enthusiasm which must have cost him 


dear in after years. It should be added, in defence of the terrible 


mistake made not only by M. Carron, but by the Abbé Jean, that 


La Mennais had had six years previously a conviction that he was 
himself destined for the ministry, and had actually taken the pre- 
liminary but notirrevocable steps. [is two friends and counsellors 
therefore, seeing him constantly tossed between fits of piety and 
the blackest disgust of life, and knowing that he also possessed 
the most brilliant genius, and was capable of profoundly influ- 
encing his fellow-men, were convinced that all he wanted was a 
settled sphere and the carrying-out of his youthful desires. To- 
gether they pushed him on, and the fatal final step was taken. 
La Mennais wrote to tell his brother that he had been ordained ; a 
step, says he, ‘‘ qui m’a prodigieusement couté ;” and three months 
after he pours out his misery to the Abbé Jean in a letter which 
makes the reader shudder. That he was always feeling thus during 
the succeeding twenty years passed in the ministry of the French 
Church is of course untrue. His famous ‘* Essay upon Religious 
Indifference,” which raised him to the highest rank as a Christian 
author, must have been written in one of his seasons of faith and 
warmth. Still he was a man in the wrong place. He needed, as he 
himself said in after-life, ‘* le grand air, le grand soleil” ; to have 
had “ wife and children,” and to have written as he Jisted. It isa 
question whether any Christian ministry, even among Protestants, 
with all the enjoyments of family life, would have been perman- 
ently possible to him. ‘There was something insubordinate in the 
nature of his genius; and when he had seized a new idea he 
wanted to be free to thunder it forth, and thereby save the world. 
Such is Sainte-Beuve’s picture of his famous contemporary ; in the 
Notes and Reflections appended to a new edition of one of his 
volumes he has been even more severe. 

A word must be added upon these Notes and Reflections. 
Sainte-Beuve’s critical papers are divided into two series,—the 
Causeries du Lundi, published by Messrs. Garnier, and the Nou- 
veaux Lundis, published by Michel Lévy. Now, to Messrs. Garnier, 
Sainte-Beuve, some two years ago, gave a manuscript containing 
various private notes upon his contemporaries, dead and living, of 
the most intimate and frequently caustic sort, giving directions 
that they should not be published until after his death. By a mis- 
take of one of Messrs. Garniers’ employés, this manuscript, making 
about 100 pages of print, got appended to a reprint of the eleventh 
volume of the Causeries. ‘The public seized this nice little dish 
with avidity. ‘The whole reprint sold off in a few days; and 
Sainte-Beuve, seeing that it ** took,” rubbed his hands maliciously, 
and said that it was all for the best. But it must have been agree- 
able for Lamartine to find that De Vigny had said that Jocelyn 
was composed of ‘ Isles of poesy drowned in an ocean of holy 
water”! and to Guizot that Sainte-Beuve really thought him a 
writer of ‘‘ elevated mediocrity,” and to Madame de Swetchine’s 
friends that she had inspired and shared a “* grande passion” in 
her youth, of which M. de Falloux don’t say a word in his bio- 
graphy! Balzac, says he, knew better than any other man the 
corruption of his epovh; and ‘il était méme homme i y ajouter.” 
Villemain is hit very hard ; Thiers fares better; but to Lamartine 
he returns again and again, and seldom pleasantly; and of La 
Mennais he writes several bitter things, and much more bitter than 
in the formal article which we have just quoted at large. In fact, 
the articles, though true and profound, are naturally and decently 
varnished. ‘I'he Notes and Reflections are unvarnished ! 

Of Sainte-Beuve’s way of working many interesting hints have 
been given in the French papers. It is always worth while to know 
how a great quantity of intellectual labour has been accomplished. 
He early settled that his business was critical exposition, and he 
laid aside so-called original compositian (in his youth he wrote 
some poetry, and a novel, Volwpté), and did that splendidly. He 
was capable of prodigious continuity, and worked on week after 
week, month after month, year after year, as if he had beena 
hack, instead of a man of rare and peculiar genius. He did not 
always select new books for his weekly article, but would fre- 
quently take an excursion into the past, dig out some rare old 
biography, and repaint the outlines till they glowed with life and 
colour. All sorts of private notes and letters were lent him by 
the families and descendants of his subjects. Sainte-Beuve's study 
was a receptacle into which poured the gossip of two centuries 
and six or eight generations of men. From the time of Henry LV. 
to the present day, it may be safely said that he knew his country 
men and women as even contemporaries did not always know each 


other. He will tell you what a courtier said to a maid of honour 


jin one of the double avenues of Marly, and contradict it by a 
| piece of scandal whispered in a cabinet de toilette at Versailles ; 
, and he will tell you all about Madame du Deffand, or Madame de 
Stael, or Madame de Sévigné, which they never told about them- 
selves; as for the men, their friends and lovers, they are turned 
inside out. ‘There is one woman, who has been dead this many a 
day, and of whom nobody in England has ever heard since the 
reign of good Queen Anne. This was the German wife of the 
| Duke of Orleans, brother to Louis XIV. Sainte-Beuve has taken 
| the trouble to resuscitate her; and lo! she is a most interesting 
| individual, and probably the only person who ever slammed the 
door in the face of the Grand Monarque. He has consecrated a 
whole paper to her, and if you read it you will know her as if she 
were your first cousin. 

This was Sainte-Beuve'’s arrangement of his time. Monday, 
when his article appeared, was his féte, his reception, when he saw 
| all his society. ‘Tuesday found him at work, the door closed, and 
| his table covered with piles of books, collected by ardent friends, 
| who hunted them out of public and private libraries. Wednesday 
| and Thursday he wrote on; Friday he dined out, and read his 
completed paper to one or two chosen critics. On Friday night 
it was printed; and Saturday and Sunday were taken up with 
constant revision. He was most minute in his corrections. This 
was his unvarying weekly routine. He did his best, and nothing 
but his best, and sat upon a secure throne, which bad novelists, 
and heavy historians, and second-rate poets came not near. He was 
followed to his grave by nearly all his literary contemporaries, 
walking, men and women, in a great crowd together, who listened 
silently to his only requiem, ‘* Adieu, Sainte-Beuve.” 


MR. RICHARD DOYLE’S FAIRY PICTURES.* 

Mr. Ricuarp Doy e has long been known for the humour and 
delicacy of his fancy as an illustrator of fairy stories, but he 
has never done anything so elaborate and brilliant as the pictures 
of this book. ‘Though the colours are, we suppose, printed, and not 
laid on by hand in each individual copy, they are so finely executed 
that almost every engraving seems to have been separately painted 
by the artist himself. It is difficult to believe, for instance, that 
the lovely bit of distant landscape and soft grey sky in the second 
plate is no less a mere piece of printed colour than the foreground 
wherein the prince with the long sweeping yellow train and the 
crowd of pages is laying his crown at the feet of the fairy princess. 
The only thing we have to say in derogation of the book’s merits 
is that it is a great deal too perfect in conception and execution for 
the class for whom it is, we suppose, designed,—we mean children. It 
is really suited rather to the—perhaps not rerysmall—class of grown- 
up children who make the little ones of their family the excuse for 
poring over a species of literature not usually supposed to be suited 
to a mature taste, or that bolder and more estimable class of 
elderly persons who courageously own that they never enjoy a 
novel half as much as fairy stories, and buy and read them for 
their own sake. ‘To create pictures of this kind, with all their 
delicacies of conception and execution, for the amusement of child- 
ren would be a clear case of inventing steam-engines to crack 
nuts, and almost as wasteful an act of moral luxury as the ordering 
of a £60 West-End baby-house, such as was lately to be seen in 
the window of a shop at Brighton, with all the furniture finished 
off as it would be for West-End children instead of West-End 
dolls. Still, for whomsoever’s enjoyment this book is intended or 
not intended, it is quite clear that an artist with such fine and 
graceful fancies in his head and such a power of rendering them, 
should be in every possible way encouraged to give them to the 
public; and whether the book which contains them is to be 
possessed by the simple or the educated—it can certainly only be 
adequately enjoyed by the latter—is a matter of entirely secondary 
interest. For those who can afford it, to buy it will be both a 
duty and a pleasure. When bought, let it be possessed by those 
who can most heartily enter into its beauty. 

Mr. Richard Doyle’s chief secret of imagination as a fairy artist 
lies in making his elves playfellows of the birds and insects, and 
yet just enough above them to enjoy the sense of fun and mischief 
for which their power over these creatures gives the opportunity. 
The flirting pictures, in which elves and fairies are engaged in paying 
each other marked attentions or inattentions, as the case may be, are 
not nearly so attractive, or successful,—though they are, of course, 
executed with equal beauty,—as those (by far the larger number) 
jn which they are training, or frolicking with, their winged fellow- 
beings of the bird or insect class. Mr. Doyle never or scarcely 

* In Fairy Land: a Series of Pictures from the Elf-World. By Richard Doyle 
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ever favours the notion that elves keep up any relations with un- 
winged species of creatures, squirrels excepted,—which, as they 
live in trees, are in one sense half-birds. Scarcely any quadruped 
or fish or reptile appears in any of these pictures. There is, 
indeed, one picture of a great race amongst the swiftest snails in 
fairyland, in which the little elf-jockeys, with jockey caps on their 
heads, are all sitting on the snail-shells urging on the animals 
beneath them, while the umpire sits upon a toadstool to deter- 
mine the result of the race. But it is obvious that this is 
as completely a mere tour de force as our human exhibitions 
of industrious fleas or talking fishes. There is no sym- 
pathy, no mutual understanding between the elves and the 
snails, as there is between the elves and the butterflies 
and beetles, and the elves and the birds. ‘The snails in no way 
submit themselves to the elves’ humour. 
Another has evidently declined to start at all, as the jockey has 
dismounted and left him behind, running to see the sport which he 
cannot share. 


One has thrown his elf. | 


Even of those which appear to be going in the | 


right direction, only the first seems to be making the slightest | 


exertion, and that is rather with a view to a tempting leaf 
within reach than to the competition supposed to be going on. It 
is clear that Mr. Doyle does not intend to suggest any brother- 
hood of feeling between the snails and the elves, such as he does 
intend to suggest between the elves and all the flying insects and 
birds, which seem to stand to elves in pretty nearly the same 
relation as the pet domestic animals, the pony and the dog, 
stand to children. Look, for instance, at the seventh plate. 
There we have represented, first, the fairy queen’s messenger, a 
sly, playful little creature in a peaked cap sitting on the back of 





children with their heads cushioned on a favourite dog. And 
there is one most admirable little picture of an elf pointing 
mockingly with both fingers at a little green love-bird, and eyi- 
dently aiming to make the said little bird cry by his sarcasms and 
taunts, which, as far as we can judge, the little bird in question 
is about to do. The only pictures in the book which are less 
successful, because less original and grotesque, are the elf-flirtation 
scenes, which might, we think, have been spared with advantage, 
More beautiful and humorous designs George Cruikshank himself 
could hardly have produced, and certainly he could not haye 
coloured them with so much delicacy. 

As for Mr. Allingham’s pcem, it serves pretty nearly the 
purpose of an ordinary libretto for a brilliant opera. We have 
read it conscientiously without being able to say what it is like, 
which is pretty good evidence that it is rather a dim and neutral 
sort of performance,—conceivable matter in verse, on the subject of 
fairies, dews, roses, lilies, and so forth. There is nothing in it to 
spoil the pictures, and nothing to enhance their intrinsic beauty 
and value. 





Mi. FREEMAN’S OLD ENGLISH HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN.* 


| Mr. Freeman has here undertaken one of the most difficult tasks 





a dark-blue beetle, and whizzing away through the moonlight in | 


great enjoyment; next, a jolly little elf on all fours, creeping up to | 
| whose tastes we have to consult is at once the most peculiar 


a bright red beetle, to which he is saying ‘‘ Bo!” to startle him ; 
then an elf sitting in an owl’s nest between two owls with an arm 


that any writer could impose on himself, that of becoming the 
interpreter to children of the leading ascertained facts of early 
English history, and the latest results of modern critical research 
on that subject. Is it possible to tell children in an interesting 
and intelligible manner the present state of our knowledge in this 
branch of study, where so much is still doubtful and disputed, and 
where so much that has been formerly received as true is now 
generally rejected as false or impossible? The class of readers 


and the most critical of all classes. ‘Io be able to tell the 


affectionately clasping each owl’s neck, and laughing ingreatdelight, | facts of real history, and to point out the falsehoods of 
while the owls regard the intruder with demure composure, looking | current historical stories, without, on the one hand, falling 
upon him with so matter-of-fact an air, that one is compelled to| below the standard of childish intelligence, and so incurring 
think they are setting him an example of good sense and sobriety | the terrible and fatal charge of ‘*‘ babyism,” or, on the other, of 
such as the common-place people of the world always set to men of | deadening all interest by too great and prolonged an appeal to the 
genius; lastly, there is a picture of elves teasing a gorgeous blue higher intelligence of childhood, and so exposing the account to 


butterfly, one malicious little imp puiling away at his wing with 
an effort which betrays that the butterfly is more than his equal in 
strength, while a crowd of wondering elves around are looking on 
with mixed amusement and wonder at his display of energy. 

Or, again, look at the variety of mischief and frolic in the con- 
duct of the elves who attend upon ‘“‘the triumphal march 
of the elf king” in the fourth plate. One little lady, seated 
most comfortably on a squirrel’s tail and leaning back against 
its brush, has hold of a tame butterfly by a string, just as some 
ladies take out their little dogs in a leash when they drive ina 
pony-carriage. ‘The squirrel, however, instead of bearing its rider 
swiftly onward, is sitting up on its hind legs, while an elf in the 
most courteous manner takes its right paw to lead it ceremoniously 
towards the head of the triumphal procession. In another part 
of the picture a splenetic little elf is cordially kicking a beetle with 
the greatest energy, while in the very line of the procession itself, a 
chubby little elf is riding a redbreast, which he hugs most affection- 
ately, John Gilpin fashion, round the neck. But perhaps the most 
original and taking of all these pictures is that of the fairy queen 
taking an airy drive in a carriage drawn by ‘“ twelve thoroughbred 
butterflies.” The carriage is a water lily, on a stem of which the 
little postilion sits holding the complicated gossamers in his hand 
with the easy air of a practised driver, but without any whip, 
which the butterflies are apparently too thoroughbred to need. 
The near wheeler is a fine large purple and orange butterfly, while 
the off leader is so diminished by distance, —the whole team extend- 
ing over no small space,—that its pink spots and pale blue colour 
are comparatively faint against the sky ; there are both mettle and 
discipline in the butterfly-team, every one of which seems to have 
a distinct character of its own, and yet a certain air of corporate 
responsibility with its companions; far beneath the fairy car lies 
a dwindled landscape of hill and wood, above which the gorgeous 
team sweeps on as if human affairs were trivial in the comparison. 
Certainly Mr. Doyle has been most successful in giving to his 
elves that kind of special power over, and fellowship with, the 
winged creatures which unites children to their pets. He ascribes to 
the little people just the same sort of easy familiarity with, and plea- 
sure in teasing, their favourites, that children show towards their 
pets. Inanight scene at the end of the volume, there are two 


little elves asleep, reclining on the branch of a tree, back to back, 
only between their backs a comfortable fat owl is roosting, which 
serves as cushion for them both, just as you may often see two 





” 


the opposite charge of ‘ nasty” and “ stupid,” seems to require a 
peculiar gift and almost a special organization in the interpreter. 
A written exposition is necessarily much more difficult in such a 
case than oral instruction. Even those who are not best versed in 
the mysteries of the childish mind, in its incongruous combinations 
of strength and weakness, may be greatly assisted by a careful 
observation of the countenance and demeanour of the auditor, and 
a modification from moment to moment of the style of the narrative 
according to the manner in which it is seemingly appreciated. But 
one who uses pen and ink instead of the tongue and the eye, and 
who writes for a class instead of an individual present child, must 
run a great risk of failure, however well informed he may be, and 
however clear may be his general style of writing and exposition 
for an older public. Mr. Freeman, whose qualifications in respect 
of acquaintance with his subject and power of clear and condensed 
exposition are so much above the common, seems to us, neverthe- 
less, not to have escaped from the difficulties of his peculiar task, 
and however valuable his book may be to the teacher of children, 
we cannot say that we think he has produced a satisfactory 
reading-book for children themselves. He tells us indeed that 
the contents of his volume were written for and read to his own 
children, and, we suppose, received by them with an amount of 
seemingly intelligent satisfaction, which convinced their father 
that he was doing the right thing in the right way. But we 
must allow for the peculiar sense of juvenile self-satisfaction 
which would attach to such an exposition, made expressly for 
themselves, and read to them by “papa.” We could hardly 
acquit the young persons ip question of a tendency to priggish- 
ness, supposing they actually appeared to relish Mr. Freeman's 
remarks on the comparative value of the evidence of Simeon of 
Durham and other early chroniclers, if we did not allow to them 
the privilege accorded to popular audiences at scientific congresses 
of edification without comprehension. Mr. Freeman thinks we 
can teach children to appreciate the comparative value of historical 
authorities. As far as our own experience of the childish 
mind will enable us to judge, we should say decidedly the 
reverse; and, we must confess, we should be sorry if such were 
really possible. To attempt to make little pseudo-critics of 
children seems to us an entire mistake. The authorities they 
accept—generally papa and mamma—they accept absolutely and 
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quite independently of any grounds for so doing, and whatever and 
whomsoever papa and mamma may say to be trustworthy they 
accept on their authority ; and you are really only playing at 
criticism when you profess to call into critical exercise the mind of 
a child by an ostentatious display of the machinery of your own 
judgment. 

We have no doubt Mr. Freeman’s children had implicit con- 
fidence in papa’s judgment and knowledge,—and in this they 
would be better justified than most children under similar circum- 
stances,—and that when he set forth at length the grounds of his 
judgments on disputed points, they cordially accepted his conclu- 
sions (when they could find out what they were), and appreciated 
in a vague manner the compliment paid thom in the preliminary 
appeal to their supposed intellectual powers, though perhaps 
they rather wished papa would get on with the story. Our 
author says of his little volume, that ‘its object is to show that 
‘clear, accurate, and scientific views of history, or, indeed, of any 
subject, may be easily given to children from the very first. In 
truth, the more rigidly accurate and scientific a statement is, the 
more easy it is for a child to take itin. ‘The difficulty does not 
lie with the child who has simply to learn, but with the teacher, 
who often has to unlearn.” But the mere use of correct language 
respecting facts, and the instruction in real facts from the beginning, 
are a very different thing from the power of estimating and deciding 
on the accuracy of the processes of critical reasoning by which 
the true expressions and the true facts have been arrived at. In 
the one case, the newly ascertained truth may be equally well 
taught and learnt at once with the old untruth, but the latter appeals 
to a stage of intelligence which does not belong to childhood, and 
any affectation of which makes the young scholars mere charlatans. 
Mr. Freeman himself appears to acknowledge this fact, for notwith- 
standing his seeming appeal to the reasoning powers of his young 
readers, he goes out of his way to guard them (surely quite un- 
necessarily in such a case) against mistaking doubtful stories from 
true history, by clothing the former in an artificial and to us most 
offensive garb of language, in imitation of the style of the 
received version of the Old Testament. We must say we do not 
recognize either the consistency or the good taste of Mr. Freeman in 
this travestie of the Old ‘Testament phraseology, which is thus 
associated by him in the youthful mind with something rather 
doubtful and unreliable. If Mr. Freeman, after all, distrusted his 
young critics’ powers of discernment, why could not he say to them 
simply, ‘‘ What I am going to tell you is a story which has been 
often told, but which may be, after all, only a story, and may never 
have happened.” ‘he only probable effect of Mr. Freeman’s Old 
Testament imitations, supposing them perfect and the childish mind 
as fond as it is generally is of Old Testament stories when told in 
the received version, seems to us to be that the child would recol- 
lect all the doubtful stories thus told, and forget or ignore the real 
facts of history, as being told in a less picturesque and interesting 
manner. 

Mr. Freeman tells us that the latter part of the volume will be 
found to take for granted a larger amount of general knowledge than 
the former, because his children actually grew older while the volume 
was being written. Lut what we complain of is the inequality of the 
standards of intelligence set up in paragraphs in the same part of the 
book. Thus he says (in page 2), ‘* Perhaps some of you may not very 
well understand what I mean by different nations and languages, 
so I will try to explain that a little more fully before I go on any 
further ;” and then, after this recognition of the lowest standard 
of childish intelligence, he proceeds to discuss the relations of the 
Celtic, German, and English languages, and explain what is 
meant by the Aryan language, in a manner most satisfactory and 
interesting to students of all ages above that of childhood, but 
which certainly would be quite lost on the hypothetical low type 
of childish intelligence, for whose special enlightenment it is 
intended? We have taken this example quite at random; but 
instances frequently occur of quite unnecessary intellectual bathos 
preceded and followed by appeals to what is a rather high 
standard of intelligence for any schoolboy. 

In general, we may say that Mr. Freeman's explanations are much 
too lengthy and elaborate. In such cases, brevity and direct sim- 
plicity of statement are essential, if we would not weary and confuse 
the mind of the child. We must be satisfied to leave much for 
addition and expansion at a later stage of life, and not try to make 
our expositions too complete at once, lest we should fail in com- 
municating any knowledge at all. Mr. Freeman’s volume is 
much too perfect an epitome of what we know of early English 
history, and though, as he tells us, not an abridgment of his 
larger history of the Norman Conquest, it supplies us with the pith 
and marrow of that valuable work. It is in this point of view 





that we consider his present little volume a valuable acquisition to 
teachers of children. It may fail in the direct instruction of children, 
but it will do what is quite as much needed, instruct their ill- 
informed or half-informed instructors, and enable them by a process 
of judicious selection and oral modification to impart to their pupils 
a really accurate and satisfactory summary of the beginnings of 
English history. The book indeed is full of instruction and 
interest to students of all ages, and he must be a well-informed 
man indeed who will not rise from its perusal with clearer and 
more accurate ideas of a too-much-neglected portion of English 
history. 

To such instructors of children we would recommend in their 
oral expositions the omission altogether of the critical disserta- 
tions, and also of the fragments of poetry from the Saxon Chroni- 
cles, at least, in the very literal translation in which Mr. Freeman 
presents them. It is quite a mistake to suppose that children will 
understand or relish the peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon style, 
and Mr. Freeman has rendered them still more obscure by endeav- 
ouring in all possible cases to substitute the English, or, as he 
would call it, the Later English, forms of words as equivalents for 
the Anglo-Saxon or Old English forms ; for these are seldom really 
equivalents. ‘This arises from the extent to which he has pushed 
his theory of the continuity of the English from Hengist to the 
present day, virtually ignoring the other important elements which 
have made up the present English nation and language. ‘This 
game Anglomania leads him to an absurd exaggeration of the his- 
torical value of the very interesting old chronicle, or rather series 
of chronicles, called the ‘Saxon Chronicle.” ‘* Our old chroni- 
cle, then,” he rhapsodizes in one place; ‘‘ the oldest English his- 
tory, the book which you should learn to reverence next afler your Bibles 
aul Homer, tells us that the first Teutonic kingdom in Britain 
began in the year 449.” Now, certainly as an historical authority 
for this statement and date the Chronicle is of little value, for the 
entire untrustworthiness of its early dates and statements is easily 
demonstrable. Yet Mr. Freeman seems throughout almost 
blindly to allow it to be his own guide and unquestioned authority, 
and to inculcate the same faith on his readers, respecting the facts 
of this most obscure part of our history ; and as far as it is con- 
cerned he is thoroughly uncritical, though he displays in other 
cases so much critical acumen. 

We have expressed freely our opinion of the work as not suc- 
ceeding in its primary object,—the direct instruction of children ; 
but we are desirous to record equally strongly our admiration of 
the research and ability which it displays, and our sense of its 
peculiar value as an indirect medium of teaching the history to 
children. We must not forget to add that the beautiful little 
maps with which it is furnished will be found to be a great pleasure 
as well as assistance to teacher and pupil alike. 


THE PROFESSIONAL RECORD OF THE ABYSSINIAN 

CAMPAIGN.* 2 
Tuts will be the account of the Abyssinian Expedition for 
professional reference, if not for popular reading. With too 
much modesty, Captain Hozier disclaims any pretension to the 
literary ability of some narratives which have preceded his, but 
he has had access to authentic documents not before his prede- 
cessors, and keeps mainly in view the professional aspect of the 
campaign, presenting points and discussing them with the views 
of a military critic. Though not without other merits, therefore, 
the book may be taken as a professional study of the Abyssinian 
Expedition, which in that character appears to have unusual 
claims even upon popular attention. It is, perhaps, among the 
most perfect displays of the engineering element in warfare. To 
a certain extent, all war is a resolution of problems in mechanics. 
A battle, or series of battles, or series of campaigus, is the 
attrition of opposing forces, the result of which, if the collision 
continues long enough, is the destruction of one force or the other, 
or the demonstration of their equality. ‘The engineering aspect 
of matters is apt to be lost sight of when forces are nearly equal, 
as the fighting in that case becomes prominent and dramatically in- 
teresting, and much turns upon “ unaccountable ” chances by which 
sudden inequalities of force are produced. But the engineering is 
always at the bottom, even in a contest like Napoleon’s Italian 
campaigus, where an inferior force destroyed superior ones by the 
piecemeal attrition of the latter. It is a species of mechanical 
force with which every single effect is produced, though the skill 
of the combinations and the dramatic interest of the fighting, where 
these exist, necessarily attract attention to the peculiarly military 








* The British Expedition to Abyssinia. Compiled from Authentic Documents. By 
Captain Henry M. Hozier, 3rd Dragoon Guards, late Assistant-Military Secretary to 
Lord Napier of Magdala. London: Macmillan and Co. 1869, 
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qualities. ‘There is a certain class of wars, however,—the wars of | the expedition, organize the depots in the interior, and perform 


rich and highly-organized peoples against poorer and less organized 
opponents,—in which the preponderance of force is so great as to 
make the engineering everything. The stronger power wields 
locomotive Nasmyth hammers which can grind to dust everything 
in the weaker state on which they fall; the engineering problem 
is to bring the instruments to bear, without injury to their 
structure or quality, in sufficient magnitude for the work to 
be done. And in the Abyssinian campaign the work of bring- 
ing the instruments to bear was so great as utterly to dwarf the 
fighting—the actual blows of the hammer,—and thus bring into 
relief in a manner almost without precedent the engineering problem 
involved in every campaign. Our whole campaigning in India and 
China ought to have shown the same lesson, but the great strokes of 
fortune, and frequently the exhibition of a smaller force than what 
ought to have been used, had generally obscured the issue. It 
almost wanted Abyssinia, with its maximum of inaccessibility, 
its barrenness, its remoteness from the sea, its precipitous roads, to 
demonstrate the essential character of the wars between civilized 
and uncivilized states, and the importance of the underlying 
element of engineering in every campaign. Captain Hozier’s 
professional study therefore has a special interest, perhaps as show- 
ing how calculable such wars are, mere affairs of cost in the 
estimate of the stronger power, if only (but the ‘fis very impor- 
tant) sufficient intelligence is got to adjust the machinery with 
reference to the problem before it. 

The irresistibility of the stronger power in such wars imposes in 
an indirect way very weighty conditions upon its engineers. The 
work has not only to be done, but it must be done with the mini- 
mum wear and tear of the human element in the mechanical force 
by which the opponent is to be crushed. It is absurd to suppose 
that Theodore could not have been annihilated as effectually as 
he was annihilated, and the prisoners released by a smaller force. 
A handful of men, with Armstrong guns and Snider rifles and a 
capable Indian colonel, was quite equal to conquering Abyssinia, 
living on the barren but not desert country as a larger army 
could not, acquiring prestige and alliances by successful fighting, 
and obtaining justly many times the military honour which Sir 
Robert Napier’s overwhelming strength prevented him from 
attaining. When one remembers such feats as those of Cortes, or 
the march of Hernando de Soto from Florida to the Far West, or 
the success of a few hundred Portuguese a few centuries before in 
this very country, it is out of the question that a handful of Eng- 
lish soldiers could not have done the business. But the condition 
of the success of such a force would have been its not sparing 
itself,—the piecemeal destruction of any opposition which its 
small size would have tempted,—a proceeding which would neces- 
sarily have involved some waste. A civilized and rich power 
like ourselves feels bound to avoid this. ‘The case is sometimes 
put as if the whole object were to avoid risk, but risk or 
not, our humanity would not have tolerated the spectacle of a 
small force, enduring heroic sacrifices and losing life after life, 
all to save us who were at home and at ease another penny or 
two of the income-tax. Hence, the necessity of multiplying the 
troops, and the elaborate commissariat to enable them to live in 
an empty country. In the matter of this commissariat, again, 
there is another weighty condition. ‘The force must not only be 
supplied, subject to the accidents of war, but with almost all the 
perfection of comfort attainable in healthy barracks,—certainly 
with all the appliances of a hunting expedition on which men go 
for the sake of excitement and roughing it, but still for pleasure. 

‘ The actual fighting tools might not have involved much greater 
difficulties than the tools of a former age; but the tents and the 
clothing for two climates, and the medical stores and the ambu- 
lances for wounded and sick, and the scientific apparatus were all 
necessarily liberal. We need not repeat the comparatively old 
story of innumerable requisites supplied, but merely refer to 
the description in the present volume which is singularly complete 
and graphic. No doubt even in point of economy a great country 
gains by this liberality, though that is not the only motive; but 
each new want and comfort supplied multiplies the provision of 
‘‘ fuel” for the machine, and consequently the difficulty of bring- 
ing it to bear 400 miles from the shore of a remote sea. 

But the task as thus weighted was successfully got through, and 
with singularly little time for preparation, so that the more the 
details are lookedat the more the merit of the General’scombinations 
isseen. We may only recall one or two points. Though consulted 
about the expedition before that, the General did not receive orders 
to engage in it till the 18th of August; and as the expedition, if all 
went well, must needs complete its work before the following May, 
there was thus practically only eight months to reconnoitre, land 





the long march to Magdala. ‘To add to the difficulty, little was 
known of the country, except from the writings of non-military 
travellers, whose observations on supplies and roads, as Captain 
Hozier remarks, could not be trusted as to what would be neces- 
sary for an army. But Sir Robert Napier brought his troops 
together, discovered what it would be necessary to have sent from 
England, got his reconnaissance effected, and the troops landed 
almost all before the end of the year, or within four months of the 
time when he had the order to prepare. This was in reality quick 
work, and showed rare power of combination. Our Army and 
Navy ought undoubtedly to be readier for special occasions, but it 
may be questioned whether any war departments about to engage 
in Abyssinian difficulties, so far from the source of supplies, and 
proposing to retain all appliances with the troops, could, notwith- 
standing all the speed which steam and telegraphs make possible, 
have got an expedition ready much sooner. 

Once engaged in the expedition, Sir Robert Napier showed 
repeatedly his power of combination in organizing resources and 
evading difficulties. Landing in the beginning of the year, his 
first obstacle was found to be the establishment of a depot at 
Senafé, the first safe and healthy and otherwise suitable point in 
the interior. ‘There was something like a standstill owing to the 
inability of the baggage animals to carry any greater supplies than 
their own food, with a little over for the small garrison holding the 
post. ‘The roads were so steep and narrow, and the distance so 
great, that there seemed no getting out of the “impasse.” But 
superior carriage was instantly organized, the roads improved 
under the influence of the chief, and food for the mules discovered 
on the line of march, so that the accumulation of stores at Senafé 
was rendered possible. A second difficulty was the attitude of 
the most important Abyssinian prince, whose territory they had to 
use in assailing Theodore ; but the good-will of the Prince of ‘Tigre 
was assured at an early stage of the march, thereby saving some 
attrition of the army and bringing somewhat easier supplies. 
Although the arrangements had been made on the assumption that 
Abyssinia held nothing, no little skill was used in getting as much 
as possible out of the country, and so mitigating the excessive 
labour of transport. A third point, which showed the foresight 
of the chief, was the arrangement at Antalow, the half-way house 
of the journey, to have a second line of retreat thence to Senafé ; 
and, generally as the army advanced, the roads were improved 
behind it. But it is useless to detail the combinations. Lvery- 
thing was foreseen and arranged, so that the position of the force, 
and the completeness of its connection with the sea—both matters 
essential on the principle and scale of the expedition—were never 
in doubt. Steadily and quickly, considering the country, the 
highly delicate instrument of a civilized army was advanced to the 
point from which its irresistible blow was to be driven home. ‘The 
march cannot be considered slow which took the advance column 
from Senafé to the Bashilo in only a few days over two months,— 
the time, in fact, being not twice that occupied by Sherman in his 
famous grand march from Atlanta to Savannah through a /evel and 
rich country, where marching was easiest, as in Abyssinia it was 
most difficult. And the best proof that the General had not over- 
calculated is supplied by the fact that the line of the communi- 
cations was no more than guarded, the troops being just sufficient 
to maintain respect and ward off plunderers. Had there been a 
check at Magdala, it would have been manifest how needful the 
preparations were. 

Such is the nature of the study which the book affords,—the art 
of perfect combination in the arrangements of the instruments of 
fighting. No doubt, the tactics of the closing scene, the action of 
Arogi, the conduct of the General in enforcing the prisoners’ release, 
the storming of Magdala, added much to the lustre of the expedition 
and the General’s reputation, but the events of the three or four days 
were not of so different a nature from those of ordinary war to justify 
much special study. As to the previous long preparation and march, 
it is enough to add that so perfectly was the preliminary done 
that but one complaint is heard,—that of the slow and bad organiza- 
tion of the Land Transport Corps, in which it does happen that 
Sir Robert Napier had been overruled. The General may justly 
say that he was not responsible for the only break-down, while his 
zeal and energy prevented it from becoming fatal. ‘There is one 
point on which we must remark. If we are to have wars con- 
ducted on the principle applied in Abyssinia, ought we not to 
exhibit still more overwhelming strength ? It was only a question 
of money whether ten or fifty thousand men could be sent, and if 
the latter number would have been more useful in overawing 
Theodore and saving wounds and sacrifices on both sides, 
why should it not have been employed? What is the 
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measure of a rich country’s duties to its troops and to 
humanity, when not, in fact, engaged in war with an 
independent nation so much as in exercising a species of 
international jurisdiction? In an equal war the point does not 
arise, for economical considerations prevail, and anything is sacri- 
ficed at a pinch to obtain strength. In wars where the result, but 
for some great natural calamity or gross negligence like that which 
leaves a weak spotin a dam, is distinctly foreseeable, the rules as to 
preparation, on the basis of carrying out humanitarian principles, are 
notsoclear. If it be said that in some rough way the expense must 
be restricted, that the soldiers may fairly be expected to take some 
risk, that the moral qualities stimulated are sufficient reason for 
not making the troops too disproportionate, may the reply not be 
given that in that case more risks should be run for the sake of the 
moral benefit? An adventurous Abyssinian Expedition would have 
been a thousand times more inspiriting, both now and for all time, 
and would have been better liked by the army itself, than one from 
which science and wealth and a cool head had excluded almost the 
possibility of failure. We are not concluding that a different 
course should have been taken from what was taken, or that little 
wars should be conducted on any other system,—the use of a suffi- 
cient force, and yet not too great a force to avoid the necessity of 
collision ; but we confess we have our doubts as to how thesystem, 
like other matters of practice, can be logically defended. 

We are afraid we have said too little of the book itself, but we 
hope we have implied sufficiently our appreciation of it as a study. 
Its literary merits, which the author gratuitously disparages, are 
really very great. ‘The compactness of the descriptions, the rejec- 
tion of surplusage, the steadiness with which the principal points 
are kept in view, the extreme care and skill with which the infor- 
mation has been handled, make the volume easily read, although 
the subject has been overdone, and we doubt not it will be referred 
to long after other works are forgotten. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHAUCER SOCIETY.* 
Tue publications of the Chaucer Society are already of sufficient 
extent to give a fair idea of their method and value. ‘The society 
is attempting a difficult work in seeking to do for Chaucer what 
has been done for Shakespeare, and it may be feared that public 
enthusiasm will hardly extend to the publication of all existing 
texts, especially as it now appears that the variations are unim- 
portant even to philologists. Yet it is no small result that we 
now know as much as this certainly. As Mr. Earle very well 
observes in a letter to Mr. Furnivall, ‘‘ It would of course have 
been more fruitful in curiosities of the English language, if a great 
and complicated system of varieties had been discovered ; but, on 
the other hand, a small number of variations, and these all within 
a limited and definite range, has the result of assuring us that 
we look upon the veritable text of Chaucer with hardly a film of 
interposed modification.” Nor has the labour of the editors been 
confined to the production of a critical text. ‘The Knight's 
Tale,” the only one yet published, has been carefully collated by 
Mr. H. Ward with the ‘* Tereide” of Boccaccio, and every pas- 
sage translated, or in any way borrowed from the original, has 
been marked in the side-notes. The result, as Mr. Furnivall tells 
us, is that ‘out of 2,250 of Chaucer's lines, he has only trans- 
lated 270 ; that only 374 more lines bear a general likeness to 
Boccaccio, and only 132 more a slight likeness. Precise state- 
ments of this kind, summing-up a world of labour in a few words, 
are very valuable points in an edition which may fairly aspire to 
be classical and final. 

Mr. Furnivall’s Temporary Preface is among the most perfect 
pieces of work he has produced. Its chief points are an examina- 
tion of the value of the six manuscripts selected, an analysis of 
their more important dialectic peculiarities, and a scheme of the 
pilgrims’ journey to Canterbury. No one of these topics is in 
itself very interesting. But Mr. Furnivall’s merits and faults 
alike give animation and colouring to every subject he touches. 
The question whether the pilgrims were one day, two days, or 
three-and-a-half days on their pleasant journey may seem scarcely 
to deserve long discussion. Chaucer students evidently think 
differently, and Mr. Furnivall goes at length into the question of 
medizval journeys, bringing royal progresses and the travels of 
Oxford fellows on college business to bear on the probabilities of 
the poet’s design. What with anecdotes of Colet, speculations as 





Be A Temporary Preface to the Six-Tert Edition of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 
‘art I. By F. J. Furnivall. London: Triibner and Co. 
A Sizx-Text Print of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, London: Triibner and Co. 
Pon Early English Pronunciation, with Especial Reference to Shakespeare and 
pce. By Alexander J. Ellis. Part I. London: Triibner and Co, 
Essays on Chaucer, PartI. London Triibuer and Co. 





to the number of meals mediaval pilgrims would eat, and illustra- 
tions from Chaucer's own picturesque narrative, the discussion at 
last acquires that strange kind of fascination for the reader 
which the clearing-ap little intricacies of detail always seems 
to carry with it when the first difficulties are 

surmounted. It is like a page from Defoe, or the planning of a 
snmmer holiday’s excursion. ‘The pages of dialectical variations, 
however useful, are, of course, ‘‘caviare to the general.” But 
the notes on particular words are very interesting, and if it was 
not strictly necessary to quote at length four medizval cookery 
receipts in illustration of a single word, the offence is of the most 
venial. But we are sometimes reminded that Mr. Furnivall’s 
work is, as he himself says, purely tentative. It is strange that 
such a word as “ Lodmannagian,” pilotage, should be explained 
simply as Low-Latin. ‘ Lothman” is still the common word in 
Norway for a pilot, and means simply “‘leadman,” the man who 
throws the lead and takes the soundings. 

But it is not possible or right always to prophesy pleasant 
things even of a society which is doing good work without pay. 
The Chaucer Society must take warning in time, or it will die with 
its work yet undone. It can appeal only to a limited audience. 
Scholars of Old English are few in number, and not often 
rich. It is, therefore, scarcely wonderful that with a subscription 
of two guineas the Chaucer Society should only number some sixty- 
one members. But it is doubly important that small resources 
should be husbanded. As it is, the first year’s expenses have 
swelled to nearly double the amount of the money in hand or due ; 
and there have been one or two windfalls in the first year. It is 
not too much to say that half the expenses incurred might have 
been saved. It is surely something like extravagance to publish 
the six texts in two different copies, one exhibiting them in paral- 
lel columns for collection, and the other giving each text separately. 
Eberr’s essay is heavy and badly written, and being accessible 
in German, did not require to be published again; while the 
printing of a whole treatise ‘On the Chilindre” to illustrate 
a live of Chaucer is certainly not work for an impecunious 
society. Above all, the issue of Mr. Ellis’s work on Eng- 
lish pronunciation by three kindred societies at the same 
time is a tax upon the subscribers, of which they all have 
just right to complain. Against the book itself we desire to say 
nothing. It has evidently been a work of great labour, and may 
be assumed to deserve the favourable reception it has met with in 
Germany. It is clearly right that such a book, which no publisher 
would look at, should be published at the expense of some learned 
body, of one of the Universities, or of either the Philological or 
the Chaucer Society. But for three Societies, having subscribers 
in common, to issue a book in triplicate or duplicate, to men who 
perhaps subscribed for English texts, and are quite uninterested 
in philology, is policy that will react fatally on public confidence 
in the management of all societies. If the Chaucer Society desires 
a long life, it had better withdraw at once from such enterprises, 
and confine its labours to the publication of texts in a single 
edition. When these are before the world, it will be time to write 
about them. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ounnetigiencnn 

The Practitioner. November. (Macmillan.)—The editor (Dr. F. D. 
Anstie) gives us in this number the second part of his article on the 
Vaccination controversy, dealing with the question whether the poisons 
of certain diseases can be communicated by the vaccine-lymph. This 
question is practically narrowed to one point,—can syphilis be thus com- 
municated? Dr. Anstie answers that a priori one would not suppose 
that “two poisons can be conveyed by one lymph,” and that in practice 
the result of experiment and observation is to discredit the idea. In 
hundreds of cases vaccination has been intentionally performed (not in 
England, where, as Dr. Anstie observes, such an experiment would not 
have agreed with our traditions) from syphilitic individuals, and that in 
no single instance has the disease been communicated. It appears, 
again, that when a patient has been vaccinated too late, the poison of 
small-pox, penetrating as it is, does not enter the vesicles of vaccination. 
And the particular disease in question is often simulated in such a way 
as to deceive even the most experienced observers. Dr. Anstie 
oxamines in detail which is of too technical akind to be reproduced here 
the evidence in the case of epidemics said to havo originated in this 
manner. His conclusion on the whole evidence is that “ vaccino-syphilis 
is a bugbear and a phantom.” If this be, as we suppose it is, commonly 
received, the doubts and crotchets of individuals, however sincerely held, 
cannot be permitted to interfere with the public safety. 

The Bahamas: a Sketch. By Surgeon-Major Bacot. (Longmans.)— 
These hundred pages are very readable and interesting. They givea 
sketch of the history of the islands from the day when Columbus. 
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discovered them down to the event which lately brought them into a 
notoriety which they had never enjoyed before—the American Civil War. 
Nassau, the capital of the group, is within easy distance of Charleston, 
and Dr. Bacot gives some curious details about the blockade-running. 
One vessel, the Syren, made eighteen successful voyages, and fell at last 
into the enemy’s hands by running into Charleston after that city had 
been captured by the Federals. It seems to have been a profitable 
business. Captains were paid sometimes as much as £1,000 for one trip, 
besides having the privilege of carrying ten bales of cotton on their own 
account. Asa ship could run from Nassau to Charleston, be unloaded 
and reloaded, and run back in about a week, this was pretty well. Our 
author, however, is strongly of opinion that it was ill-gotten gain, which 
profited no one. Nassau certainly must have been demoralized by it. 
We have, besides, information, which is well and clearly put, about the 
climate of the place, manner of life, productions, &c. There is something, 
it would seem, rather strange about the climate. It grows wild fruits which 
are of very considerable value, but it will not repay the cost of regular 
cultivation. And it is found useful as a sanitarium for consumptive 
people from New York, though it is apt to produce consumption in the 
negro race. 

Essays of a Birmingham Manufacturer. By William Lucas Sargant. 
Vol. I. (Williams and Norgate.)—The first of these essays is the only 
characteristic one. It is a gallant defence—with a good deal of offence 
too, for Mr. Sargant is not content with warding off attack—of the 
writer's class, a defence of it as against other classes, and a defence of 
his own section of it as against other sections. He seeks to show that 
those who manufacture cotton are better than those who deal in it, that 
80 Manchester is to be preferred to Liverpool, and that those who manu- 
facture hardware are better than those who manufacture cotton, that so 
Manchester must yield to Birmingham. For the main thesis there is 
much to be said; much has been said on it since the days when Plato 
expressed his distrust of the virtues of the *é77A05. Certainly it 
seems that selling, whether on a large scale or a small, is more apt to jar 
against the moralities than making, that the character of the artizan or 
labourer is simpler, more truthful, more open to reason and feeling than 
that of the small dealer, that the manufacturer has the same 
advantage over the broker. But it is an argument which must 
be handled with the utmost tact and moderation, and which 
is safer in the hands of one who stands outside both classes. But 
when the writer comes to magnify his own particular section, he is on 
very unsafe ground indeed. Birmingham may be very like Utopia, but 
the outside world has certainly often connected its name with the notion 
of shams. This is probably unjust; such judgments on places generally 
are unjust ; but we cannot but recall it when we are called upon to fall 
down and adore the genius of hardware manufacture. To London Mr. 
Sargant is, of course, unjust. It is too bad to be told now, after we have 
spent enough on drainage and embankment to buy the fee-simple of no 
inconsiderable town, that we have neglected the Thames. After all, the 
Thames never was so bad as the hideous ditch which tbey call at Man- 
chester the Irwell ; it is now in a very creditable condition, and in a few 
years will probably bo purer than most of the rivers of the North. We 
are surprised rather than annoyed at being told that we are outstripped 
by other towns in the rate of increase. Weare not particularly proud or 
exultant about this increase, which many people think alarming. But 


| We do not know whether these stories are old or new. 


—— 
give a specimen of Mr. Arnold’s manner, a rendering of the well-known 
a” bd es 

Epws wor’ év pod0101 :— 

“It chanced that Eros saw not 
A bee, that mid some roses 
Was sleeping, and it stung him 
Upon his finger; wringing 
His little hands and crying, 
He flew away and hastened 
To find the fair Kythera. 
‘I'm lost, my mother!’ cried he, 
*T'm lost, and I am dying! 
A little snake has stung me, 
"Twas wing'd; a bee they call it 
Among the country people.’ 
She answered: ‘If the bee's sting 
Doth torture so severely, 
‘Think how much more must torture 
Those, Eros, which thou dartest.'” 


The original is pretty with a prettiness which would be very apt to 
evaporate in a translation, of which very little, we cannot but think, 
remains here. The most picturesque touch of all, the movement of 
Eros as he flies, dpawvde xas' rercodess, is wholly lost. And this is 
exactly the sort of thing which an able man would have made every 
effort to retain. 

The Vestments of the Church: an Illustrated Lecture. By the Rev. 
W. B. Marriott, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Marriott gives in this lecture 
some specimens of the copious knowledge which he has collected in his 
elaborate work on “Christian Vestments.” That work we noticed some 
little time ago in these columns. It must have left, we should think, on 
the minds of its readers a most favourable impression both of tho 
learning and of the candour of its author. Those who have not inclina- 
tion or leisure for the study of the larger work will find here some very 
interesting information, and get a good notion of the subject. There 
are many persons who will find a very roasonable satisfaction in being 
assured by Mr. Marriott that to go back to some of the earliest repre- 
sentations of ecclesiastical personages, “an English clergyman in his 
surplice or stole might have sat as the model from which the figure was 
to be drawn.” In fact, the surplice is the toga, and the stole represents 
the stripe which, as it was broad or narrow, distinguished senatorial 
and equestrian rank. 


Nevermore ; or, Burnt Butterflies. By John Gaunt. 2 vols. (Tinsley.) 
—Mr. Gaunt brings together in the pages of his novel a number 
of people more or less vicious, or disagreeable, or weak. Some of 
them combine all these qualities, others have one or more. Julia 
Thurloe, to whom we are introduced in the first volume, was, we 
thought, going to turn out a character it might be pleasant to read 
about; but the author changes his mind, or does not feel equal to the 
task, and she becomes a peculiarly inane and foolish person. The book 
is neither moral nor immoral; but as the author chooses to write for 
the most part about worthless persons, his story is scarcely edifying: 
There is one little matter of which we may remind Mr. Gaunt. The 
names which a novelist uses should be held to be his property. Lady 
Ascot belongs to Mr. Henry Kingsley. A Duke of Thanet, who is re- 
fused by a Miss Dunstable, reminds us of another novelist. Mr. Robsart, 
of Cumnor Hall, is an appropriation which, though the copyright may 
be said to have expired, is eminently absurd. 

By Jacob Abbott. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
If they are new, 





Franconia Stories. 


surely Mr. Sargant might have reflected that his calculations are very | Mr. Abbott, whose “Young Christian ” forms one of our earliest recol- 


fallacious. The smaller the numbers, the easier a great rate of increase. 
A hamlet of fifty people might double itself in a year by tho opening of 
some local trade, and might boast itself over London, which could not 


| lections of ‘“ Sunday reading,” must be a veteran of literature. 
| conia, our readers must understand, is somewhere in New England, and 
| the stories accordingly describe American life. 


Fran- 


They are very didactic 


so easily add three more millions to the three that it numbers. Mr. indeed, but they do not draw the common contrast of the good boy and 
Sargant, in short, seems to ignore what does not suit his purpose, that | the bad with a disagreeable rigour. “ Phomey,” for instance, the inferior 


we could hardly believe his essay to refer to the present time. How 


can aman presume to write about education and talk of Rugby and 


| character in the first tale, is represented with much good about him, 
and Stuyvesant, the superior one, is not by any means a prig. They 


Eton as if they were on the same level of efficiency? Has he never | are simply and prettily told ; they havo a purpose, but it is not brought 
heard of Dr. Temple? Does he not know of Mr. Wilson’s most success- | into an overwhelming prominence, and they have one distinctly amusing 
ful teaching, that he talks of young men going away “ without even a | person, the French lad nicknamed “Beechnut,” who is a humourist, 


smattering of science”? Mr. Sargant’s other essays, though there is 
nothing remarkable about them, may be read with some pleasure and 
interest. 

Anacreon in English. By Thomas James Arnold. (Hotten.)—Mr° 
Arnold tells us that his translation is “attempted in the metres of the 
original.” We doubt whether he quite understands them. The ordinary 
metre of the odes is a line of three iambic feet with a long syllable at 
the end. The first of the iambs may be a spondee; and this spondee is 
sometimes throughout an ode changed for an anapmst, as, e¢y., in 
Leoovunriog rod wpaig. But the metre is still iambic, whereas Mr. 
Arnold changes it to a trochaic movement :— 


“'Twas about the midnight season, 
When Arctus turns already 
To the hand of old Boites,” &c. 


Even this rhythm is broken by the second line. And when Mr. Arnold is 
more faithful to his original he scarcely pleases. The metre of Anacreon 
is one of the simplest kind, with a certain gay, sprightly music about it 
when it is handled by a master; but very easy to write, and therefore 
very liable to be written badly. A corresponding line of English, with 
all the licences which we allow ourselves, is easier still, and so likely to 


bo far worse. 
is “fatal,” still moro fatally easy must be such lines as these. 


We will 


If the facility of the octosyllabic verse even when rhymed | 


| besides being an excellent young man. On the whole, we find the book 
| readable, and can recommend it to those who can be satisfied with a 
very simple diet. 
| My Brides. 1 vol. By Emily G. Nesbitt. (Newby.)—This is alove 
| story, or rather a succession of love stories, simply and prettily told. 
| The narrator, for the form of the book is autobiographical, tells us how 
certain young ladies of her acquaintance—three, we think, is the num- 
ber—became brides, what difficulties they had to overcome, whether 
they changed their minds, what sort of fortune they had in the venture. 
| The story of her own life runs like a thread through the whole, and we can 
| follow it with interest. In fact, she is a natural, unaffected, agreeable 
| person, whose fortunes we follow with pleasure from the time when we 
| first make her acquaintance as a “tom-boy” not yet in her teens, till 
' she meets with the reward she deserves by being married to a clever 
| doctor who has a good practice “not far from the British Museum.” 
Mr. Murray publishes a new edition, in which, indeed, the changes 
and additions are so extensive that the book may be almost said to have 
been rewritten. of his Handbook for Travellers in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
and Somersetshire. With parts of the first of these three counties the 
writer happens to be acquainted, and he finds the information to be 
, remarkably copious and accurate. 
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Hephzibah : a Christmas Story for Children. By Lucy Field. (Griffiths | 
and Farrau.)—A bright, healthy little tale of a small child stolen by | 
tramps aud rescued for civilized life by a kind-hearted old woman living 
on a solitary common. How the foundliug mado friends with a white 
carrier-pigeon and its beautiful mistress, and how the lady and the bird 
combined to save the child from being recaptured by her old enemies, 
is told with simplicity, grace, and spirit. Tho plot is somewhat incom- 
plete, but the author half promises a sequel, in which, we suppose, the 
little heroine will be restored to her parents. 
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The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By E. De «. d. | 
| 


Pressense, D.D. In 8vo cloth - 
“This is a sequel to Dr. Pressensé’s celebrated book on ‘ The Life, Work, 
and Times of Jesus Christ.’ To the bulk of liberal Christians, Vr, Pressens¢'s | 
achievement will be very valuablo.”"—Atheneun. | 
“The great theme on which he has laboured with earnestness and zeal 
suffers no loss of colour and life. He holds his brilliant intellectual gifts and 
his profound learning subordinate to his fervent and absolute faith in the 
Divinity of his Lord and Saviour; but he is well entitled to our credit when | 
he declares that the feeling which inspires the book has laid no fetters on his | 
freedom of examination."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 1. | 


A THIRD EDITION of Dr. PRESSENSE’S “‘ JESUS 

CHRIST: His Times, Life, and Work.” Now ready. Crown 8yo, cloth 

“The Life of Christ is more dramatically unfolded in this volume than in 
any other work with which we are acquainted."—Spectator. 

A SECOND EDITION of Dr. PRESSENSE'S 
— of SUFFERING, and other DISCOURSES. Crown 8vo, 
clot ove eee ° . 

The EDUCATION of the HEART: Woman's Best 
— By Mrs. EuLuis, Author of “ The Women of England.” Feap. 8vo, 
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first style of art by Vincent Brooks, Imperial 4to, elegantly bound... 15 0 


The PROPHECIES of OUR LORD and HIS APOSTLES. 
Series of Discourses delivered in the Cathedral Church of Berlin. By W. 
HorrMann, D.D, Chaplain in Ordinary to the King of Prussia. In crown 
8vo, cloth eco ° ove 


PRIEST and NUN. A Story of Convent Life. 


Author of * Almost a Nun,” &., &&. Crown 8vyo, cloth ... 


ANECDOTES of the WESLEYS;; Illustrative of their 
Character and Personal History. By Rev. J. B. WAKEBLEY. In crown 
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VESTINA'S MARTYRDOM. A Story of the Cata- 


combs. By EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN, In crown Svo, cloth... oe 


The DIVINE MYSTERIES; the Divine Treatment of 
Sin, and the Divine Mystery of Peace. By J. BALDwin Brown, B.A, 
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IIODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


USE ONLY THE 


| GLENFIELD 
| STARCH. 


| THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
WAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. _ 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


SHERRIES. 








MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, T Hi. C O L E, | No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 248. 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). | e 156, STRAND, 156. | ,, %—Sound Dinner Sherry...... (Dry or rich)...... 363. 
: 5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ......(Dry or rich).,.... 488. 


Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 38, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
per ream 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 43 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per L.000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d perream. | 
FOOLSUAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 
“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOT E, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
tespondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d, 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or $s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 53, | 
three letters, from 7s, Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 
P SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
‘erms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 
_ Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationers Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, | 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 
PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT &PILLS. 
a =I remature Decay.—When, from free living, 
excessive indulgence, or the enervating effects of hot 
I nate, the nervous system becomes shaken, the mus- 
es flabby, the heart's action irregular, and the bodily 
powers generally debilitated, Holloway’s remedies may 
7 Use d with the certainty of their ‘producing relief. 
Sa te ame, liver complaint, and loss of appetite this 
pn aa . gee be very well rubbed twice a day over 
Hpi ; he stomach and right side, whilst Holloway’s 
; “s are be ~—! taken in such doses as can conveniently 
ents sce treatment will always restore strength 
all “ts erg) Ne rvousness, flushes, and fainting-fit may 

2° prevented by a timely recourse to these remedies, 


Tourist’s Hats and Caps. 


\ 


HOWARD'S 








street, 
ss I 


34 Eastcheap, London, E.C, 


. 
I FIELD'S 


TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, 


gery PURE 





fumed. 





bh 


mporter of French Fe ats, Leghorn, Panama, and | 
Importer of F h Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. | 
The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, 
156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


TOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 


No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds, 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford 


HAVE NO APPETITE.”—Tien | K! 
use WATERS’ QUININE WINE, } 

tonic bitter in the world, Sold by grocers, oilmen, con- 

fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. 

WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 


RAGRANT SOAP— 
“UNITED 


teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FLELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
This beautiful artic 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 

See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36 UPPER M. 
YEVERE COUGHS, COLDS, 
J) ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA are speedily cured 

by the use of SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


‘ T. 0. LAZENBY. 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WILISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
| the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
| the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and .ases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs, Danville and Co., 
| Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
NAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
| Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
| and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
indmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


“ A ANDALUZA”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C 
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he finest 


WATERS and 


SERVICE” SOAP 
Lasting fragrance guaran- 


* SPERMACETI” 
‘Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and Sis 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE 

OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman. Only of FLLMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
W. Factory 34 and 35 Charles street. Aun illustrated 
Catalogue post free. 


le is a combination of the 


ARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 
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FENDERS, COAL VASES, LAMPS, &c. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
NEW FURNISHING IRONMONGERY SHOW ROOMS AND GALLERIES. 


Nos. 76, 77, 


and 78 OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON. 


WINTER SEASON, 1869. 
A SPLENDID NEW STOCK JUST BEING OPENED OUT OF 
MODERATOR LAMPS—DINING and DRAWING-ROOM, 
FENDERS and FIRE-IRONS, 
COAL VASES, BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES, 
BRONZE and other COFFEE MACHINES, 
BLOCK-TIN DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER JOINT DISHES, SAUCEPANS, &c., 
CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE MANUFACTURED by MAPPIN and WEBB. 


Apply for Printed Estimates for Furnishing 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th size Houses complete. 
OBSERVE, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


76, '77, and 78 OXFORD STREET; 


71 and 72 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Manufactories, Sheffiold; and Winsley street, London. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC WASHING MACHINE. 





The best WASHING MACHINE invented. 


Constructed on scientific principles. 


Dispenses entirely with labour. 





Is self-acting. Will do a family’s washing in 25 minutes, 


Prevents the wear and tear of clothes. 


PRICE FROM 12s 64 UPWARDS. 


The smaller size, called THE LADY'S FAVOURITE, is particularly suitable for washing and bleaching Lawn 
Handkerchiefs, Laces, Collars, Cuffs, and other articles requiring great care, 


TO BE OBTAINED IN LONDON AT MAPPIN AND WEBB'S, 76, 77, & 78 OXFORD STREET; AND 71 & 72 CORNHILL. 





rPHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test cun it be distinguished from real silver. 

















Fiddle; Bead |Thrad/Kings 
Per Dozen. or Old} Pat- | Pat- or 
Silver tern. | tern. |Shell. 
| 
Es d£s d£sdlsd 
Table Forks or Spoons......J1 10 ./2 L./2 2./2 5. 
Dessert do. do. mom 3.8 Vw .n ee. 





Tea BpOGWS ..scrcoscsessosvenss§ 14.|.19.1 1./8 9. 
Other articles are in proportion. 

These are all as strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ...£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert ,, Se ae 16s 0d - 
Tea Spoons ... on 10s 0d ‘ 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers, 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


AJILLIAM S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
mont to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock and Plans of the 20 large Show 
Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 
2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; 
and 1 Newman yard, London. With the present Rail- 
way Facilities the cost of delivering goods to the most 
distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always, when desired, 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Moss, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly exeeuted. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad streét, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


(Rosse and BLACKWELL'S 





PREPARED SOUPS, 

In pint and quart tins, ready for immediate use. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- 
tawny, Hare, &c., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 

Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 





AMSTERDAM DITRRN A ONAL EXHIBITION, 
869, 
PPE GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 


being the First Prize, and superior to the Gold 


Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S | 
which likewise carried the | — 


EXTRACT of MEAT; 
First Prizes at the Paris and HAVRE EXHIBITIONS, 

A tingle trial will at once convince the consumer of 
the great superiority in flavour, strength, and clear- 


ness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully show- | 


ing the correctness of the received high distinctions. 
Every genuine Jar bears Baron Liebig's signature. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, aud the Courts 
of Europe. 
(ils, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W 
EON DOR. coccececece 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C. 
{ 10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... ~50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
J. NICOLL’S OVERCOATS of 
Black, Blue, and mixed-coloured Witneys, 
lined Italian cloth and Velvet Collar, 31s 6d each; also 
of milled and treble Meltons, from 42s to 63s each, 


J. NICOLL invites special attention 
e to a new design for a popular WINTER 
WAISTCOAT, which he has just invented. It will be 
found an invaluable desideratum by all who travel or 
are exposed to inclement weather. The body part is of 
elastic cloth, made expressly for this purpose, with 
sleeves of the same material. At the wrists are attached 
contrivances of rich seal fur, which will either cover 
the hand as a gauntlet, or when thrown back will form 
a handsome cuff and ornament. 
For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 528 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATINT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


MRS. & A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither vil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 
XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to reguin health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 





a, 

EVENTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
N EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by 
British and Foreign Artists, is NOW OPEN at the 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, from half-past 9 till 5 
o'clock. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS, 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Oig 
Broad atreet, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 


OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATG, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 58 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.0 








" WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


—— HOTEL.—A_ Pleasant 
Abode during the Winter Months. Reduced 
Tariff from lst November. 
Address. J. BOHN, lifracombe, North Devon. 


E sAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S8.E. 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on al} 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


pears SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
yous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


(Mans SEA SALT.—*‘ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I havo 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Ruil, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS. 


YF Rrncomgl~ SEA SALT.—‘ 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman's Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS. 


bigeye vy SEA SALT is superior to 

any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifyingare retained in fullactivity. Purchasers shoulc 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, “ Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 168; S6Ib., 58. 

















DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price 37s, cloth. 
N PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND ; 


its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUSs Topp, 
Librarian of the Legislature of Canada. 
“ One of the most useful and complete books which has ever appeared on the 
tical operation of the British Constitution.........It ought to be in the hands of 
every one who is interested in public affairs."—Zdinburgh Review. 





A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
By FREDERIC SeenouM. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*.* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of CoLeT with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 


arrival of ERASMUS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





a 
Recently published, in feap 8vo, pp. 300, price 63. 


IGHT; its INFLUENCE on LIFE and HEALTH. 
Forbes WINSLOW, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 


“ An admirable little volume.”—Morning Star. 
“Treated in a very philosophical spirit, and full of the deepest interest."—Zondon 


By 


“Jt should be consulted by the medical profession ; in fact by all who desire to 
enjoy good health.” —Neres of the World. 
“Dr, Winslow has demonstrated in a successful manner the value of light as an 
hygienic agent.” — Observer. 
“ An exhaustive treatise on the value of light. It ought to be in the hands of all 
interested in the sanitary condition of the people."—John Bull. 
London: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Mr. HOLMES'’S WORK on CHILDREN'S 
DISEASES. 
In 1 yol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 21s, 
N the SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHILDREN’S 
DISEASES. By T. Hoimss, M.A., Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery, St. 
George's Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised, with additional Chapters on Orthopedic Surgery and 
Paracentesis Thoracis. 
Also, in course of publication. 
SYSTEM of SURGERY, in Treatises by various Authors, 
edited by T. Hotmes. M.A. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with 
numerous Illustrations, in 5 vols. 8vo, price 21s each. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The SECOND EDITION of Mr. R. A. 
SEYMOUR'’S PIONEERING in the’ PAMPAS, price 6s, 
will be READY on SATURDAY NEXT, the 27th inst. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





On Friday next, in 8vo, with 5 Illustrations. 
ENES and CHEOPS identified in History under Different 
Names; with other Cosas. By CARL VON RIKART. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


N 





Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, sewed. 
N the FUNCTIONS of LAYMEN in the CHURCH. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. GLApsToNgE, M.P. (1852.) Reprinted with the Author's 
permission, and Edited by the Rey. MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. square crown 8vo, with about 40 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 21s, cloth. 
HE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON; or, Historical 
Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. 
By WiLu1AM HowirT, Author of “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” “ The Rural Life 
of England,” &c. 

“ We direct our readers to the volume for @ wealth of information communicated 
in a happy manner which will make the book a present joy as well as a standard 
of reference.”—London Scotsman, 

“ A collection of biographies and narratives told in that warm-hearted and genial 
spirit which marks all Mr, Howitt's works......It is at once valuable as an historical 
record and delightful as a well-told story."—Morning Star. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


_ by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Latest Editions, thoroughly revised :— 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 

*,* These two works contain a systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 
The STUDY of CHARACTER. 8vo, 9s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS. Crown 8vo, 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

*,* A Manual of Psychology and Ethics. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 














HE CLEVELAND and BEEF 
STEAK CLUB, 29 King street, St. James's. 

This Club has been founded with the view of supply- 
ing an acknowleged want in the West End of London, 
where, from the present state of the law, no House of 
Refreshment unless a Club can remain open after 12 
o'clock at night, thus depriving gentlemen returning 
from the Houses of Parliament, the Opera, or Theatres, 
&c., of the opportunity of procuring Suppers or other 
Refreshment after midnight. 

The Cleveland Club will therefore remain open for 


Years’ Wandering. 


are urgently needed. 


9 Pall Mall East. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 

Mr. E. H. Patmer, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is on the point of starting for the Explora- 
tion of the DESERT of the TIH, the scene of the Forty 
For this purpose, and for the 
continuation of the Excavations at Jerusalem, funds 
Subscriptions received by 
Secretary; the Union Bank of London, 4 Pall Mall 
East; and Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


Just published, in 1 vol. large 8vo, elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 


NHE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely 

Great and the Infinitely Little. A sketch of 

Contrasts in Creation and Marvels revealed and ex- 

lained by Natural Science. By F. A. Poucnet, M.D. 

llustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of which 73 are 
full pages, and 4 Coloured Plates. 
Joun BULL. 


SANT, S A 
W. EESANS, Sessstaay: “A most beautifully got-up volume......every page 





Members and their Friends, under certain restrictions, 
until 2 a.m. in the morning in the Winter Season, and 
during the Sitting of Parliament and Summer months 
until 3 a.m., opening daily for Luncheons, Dinners, &c., 
at 1 o'clock in the afternoon. The Elections will be 
aade by the Committee, and there will be no personal 
liability of Members. There will be a Billiard-room 
and Smoking-room, and amongst other new features in 
Club life there will be a large private Room for Dinner 
parties, and for the especial use of those s of 
the Club belonging to any of the learned or scientific 





[ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The Professorship of LATIN will become vacant at 

the end of the Present Session, in June, 1870, 
Applications from Candidates for the appointment 

will be received up to Saturday, December 4th, at the 

Office of the College, where further information may 

be obtained JOHN 

Secretary to the Council. 


and every illustration affords abundant instruction 
and amusement.” 
FORTNIGHTLY Review. 
“Scarcely any book in French or in English is so 
likely to stimulate in the young an interest in physical 


phenomena.” 
LAND AND WATER. 


“It is a grand book, beautifully got up, and filled with 
illustration......Ae instructive as a school book and as 
interesting as * Robinson Crusoe,’" 

BLACKIE AND SON, 44 Paternoster row. 


ROBSON, B.A., 





societies of the Metropolis in which the Dining Clubs 
of those bodies, properly introduced, may be enter- 
tained at Dinner previously to their adjoining to 
hold their evening Meetings elsewhere. The Entrance- 
fee for the first One Hundred Members will be Ten 
Gaineas, and the Annual Subscription Five Guineas, 
from January, 1870. Noblemen and gentlemen desirous 
of joining the Cleveland Club are requested to apply 
by letter, giving full particulars, for the information of 
the Committee of Election, to the Secretary, Lord 
THOMAS P. CLINTON, addressed as above. 
I ETROPOLIVTAN LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 Princes street, Bank, 

London. 
Established in 1835 on the Mutual Principle. 
. DIRECTORS. 
Daniel Burges, Esq, Bristol ; Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, 
Peter Cator, Esq. S M.P 
Thomas Charrington, Esq. 
Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. 
Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. | 
Frederick Engelhardt, Esq 
wd. Glazebrook, Esq., 


past Six. 


{sq., M.P. 

Joseph 8S. Lescher, Esq. 

Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Bir 
mingham. 

Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 

Joseph Pease, Esq., Dar- 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PAaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresipeENt—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 


£6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 


Prospectus on application. 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Curer Orrice—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
Brancu OFrice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 





IRECT LEGISLATION by _ the 
PEOPLE v. REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. ‘Translated from the Swiss by EvGENne 
OSWALD, 36 pages, 8vo, Threepence. 
HRISTIANITY a BATTLE, not a 
DREAM. By WE8NDELL PHILLIPS, of Boston. 
20 pages, Svo, One Penny. 
E. Trvevove, 256 High Holborn, London. 


Just published, 

TNHOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.’'S 
INDELIBLE RED-LETTER DIARIES for 1870, 

in several sizes, and in a great variety of plain and 
ornamental bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. 
REE TRADE, RECIPROCITY, and 

the REVIVERS: an Inquiry into the Effects of 

the Free-Trade Policy upon Trade, Manufactures, and 
Employment. By JoHN Nopik, Author of “ Fiscal 
Legislation, 1842-65." The Right Hon. John Bright, 


Catalogue (new edition), 





d by this Company, 





Liverpool. 
Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., th 

Aberdeen. George Vaughan, Esq. 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. Richard 8. Wilkinson, Esq. 

The greatest economy is exercised in the management, 
the expenses not exceeding three and a half per cent. 
on ihe gross income. No agents being employed, the 
Directors rely for the introduction of business mainly 
On the co-operation of members. No commission has 
@ver been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 
wards of £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the premiums of members of tive years’ standing or 
upwards, 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 32 per cent. of 


lington. 
Rlenry Sturt, Esq. 





£950,000, 


g sums a 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 


The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


M.P., in a letter to the Author, says, “I think it excel- 
lent in every respect. If all the world could read it, 
how much good it might effect." Now ready, 39 pp., 
8vo, post free, 7d. 

London: SmMpkKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Liverpool: 
AvAM HoLpeN. Manchester: JOHNSON and Rawson 


that ample Security is 
Attention is invited 





THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The ANNUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
Members WILL OPEN on Monday, November 29th, at 
their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East.—Admission, 1s. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 





TINE MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO.— 





the entire sum assured, 


The Sum Assured . £4,000,000 







» Gross Income .., 185,000 

» Accumulated Fur 1,275,000 PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, free from risk, 

» Total Claims paid .....0....cc-cocseccoccoccccce 1.140.00y | Should act only upon the soundest advice. 

» Profits returnedtoMembersin reduction - signed, having had upwards of 20 years’ experience in | 
5: gitreceege PRL ALIER 860,000 | the different share markets, offers his services, 


Ra the year ending 4th of April, 1870, an abatement 
me on members’ assurances, first series, has 
. declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 
Trospectuses and detailed accounts may be obtained 
On application at the Office. ’ 
September, 1869, HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. | 





the original outlay. 


APITALISTS SEEKING SAFE and 


judiciously selected form a wider range for profit than 
any other class of securities. 
occur of 1,000 per cent. and upwards being returned on 
complete guide, price Is, free per post 13 stamps. 


8 Crown Chambers, Threadneedle street, London. 





Synopsis of the effects to be produced in this old 
stirring romance, with the aid of the latest application 
of the Ghost Illusion: Innumerable spectres appear and 
disappear. Professor Pepper and Mr. Pichler produce 
the startling novelty of four spirits emanating from 
| one, and mysteriously returning to their “ shadowy 
homes.” The midnight hour is “tolled,” when a 
skeleton, devised by Mr. Beale, is thrown on the disc 


The under- 
Mines 


Instances frequently 


Read “ Britain's Metal Mines,” a | upon which is represented the castle hall. Black 
x | beetles crawl in the dungeon vaults. The Brothers 
JOHN R. PIKE. Wardroper unfold the story.— At 8.30. Saturday 


' Evening, Nov. 20, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 





= 
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A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


Now ready, price 6d each. 


Nos. I. and II. of 


THE ACADEMY: 


A Wonthip Wecord of Literature, Learning, 
Science, and Art, 





The First and Second Numbers of THE 
ACADEMY contain :— 


1. Papers on General Literature and Art, 
Theology, Science, Philosophy, History, 
Geography, Oriental and Classical 
Literature, and Philology, by the fol- 
lowing writers :— 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Mr. H. W. BATES. 

Rev. C. W. BOASE. 

Mr. INGRAM BYWATER. 
Professor EDWARD CAIRD. 
Rey. T. K. CHEYNE. 

Mr. SIDNEY COLVIN. 
Professor CONINGTON. 

Mr. ROBINSON ELLIS. 

Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 
Mr. E. HICKS. 

Mr. H. de B. HOLLINGS. 
Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
Rev. G. W. KITCHIN. 

Mr. H. LAWRENNY. 

Mr. LAYARD, M.P. 
Professor LIGHTFOOT. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S. 
M. GUSTAVE MASSON. 
Mr. D. B. MONRO. 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY. 

Mr. HENRY NETTLESHIP. 
M. Ad. NEUBAUER (Paris). 
Professor NOLDEKE (Kiel). 
Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. 
Mrs. PALLISER. 

Rev. MARK PATTISON. 
Mr. C. H. PEARSON. 

Mr. REGINALD POOLE. 
Mr. W. M. ROSSETTI. 
Professor SACHAU (Vienna). 
Mr. G, A. SIMCOX. 
Professor PAYNE SMITH. 
Rey. H. F. TOZER, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. J. R. THURSFIELD. 
Mr. G. WARING. 

Canon WESTCOTT. 

Rer. JOHN WORDSWORTH. 


IT, Classified Lists of New Publications, 
Contents of Literary and Scientific 
Articles selected and 


analyzed, §e. 


Journals, 


Ill, Literary Intelligence. 


IV. A Record of Scientific Progress in all 
Countries, including Reports of the 
Congress of Naturalists at Innsbruck, 
and that of Philologists at Kiel. 


*.* THE ACADEMY is published on 
the Seconp Saturpay in every Month, 
and is supplied by all BooksELLERS and 
NEWSAGENTS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





WORKS EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


1 
HISTORY of the COLLEGE of ST. 
JOHN the EVANGELIST, Cambridge. By Tuomas 
BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited by JoHN E. 
B. Mayor M.A., Fellow of St, John’s College. Two 
vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
9 





M.T. CICERONIS de OF FICIIS LIBRI 
TRES. New Edition, much enlarged and improved, 
with Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, 
and copious Indices. By H. A. HoLpen, LL.D.; 
Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


nan 
M. T. CICERONIS ORATIONE pro 
TITO ANNIO MILONE. New Edition, revised, 
with a Translation of Asconius’ Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, and English Notes. By J. 8. 
PurTON, M.A., late Tutor of St. Catherine's College. 
Crown 8yvo, half-cloth, 3s 6d. 


4, 
WORKS of ISAAC BARROW. Com- 


pared with the Original MSS., enlarged with 
Materials hitherto unpublished. A New Edition. 
By A. NAPIER, M.A., of Trinity College, Vicar of 
Holkham, Norfolk. Nine vols. demy 8vo, £4 14s 6d. 


on 

TREATISE of the POPE’S 
SUPREMACY, and a Discourse concerning the 
Unity of the Church. By Isaac Bakrow. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 

6. 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH 
TESTAMENT, in parallel Columns on the same 
page. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD., M.A., late Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University. Fourth 
Edition. Small Svo, 7s 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550, Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


8. 

SANCTI IRENAI EPISCOPI LUG- 
DUNENSIS. Libros quinque adversus Hereses 
textu Greco in locis nonnullis locupletato, versione 
Latina cum Codicibus Claromontana ac Arfn- 
deliano denuo collato, premissa de placitis 
Gnosticorum prolusione, fragmenta necnon Greece, 
Syriace, Armeniace, commentatione perpetua et 
indicibus variis edidit W. WIGAN HARVEY, S.T.B., 
Collegii Regalis olim Socius. Two vols. demy 
8vo, 56s, 

9. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, crown 8vo, 


The COMMENTARIES of GAIUS. 
Translated and Annotated by J. T. ABpy, LL.D., 
Barrister-at Law of the Norfolk Circuit, and 
Regius Professor of Laws in the University of 
Cambridge, and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., M.L., 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, formerly Law 
Student of Trinity Hall and Chancellor's Medallist 
for Legal Studies. 


London: RrvinaTons, Cambridge Warehouse, 
Stationers’ Hall court, and 3 Waterloo place. Cam- 
bridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 


TRUBNER & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 1 vol. large medium S8vo, of about 600 pages, illus- 
trated with nearly 250 Woodcuts and Photolith Plates, 
elegantly bound in cloth, with appropriate gilt devices. 

SHAKESPEARE and the EMBLEM 

WRITERS: an Exposition of their Similarities of 
Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of 
the Emblem-Book Literature down to A.D, 1616, 
By HENRY GREEN, M.A, 


Shortly, in one demy 8vo volume, 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. 
Translated from the Burmese by Capt. H. T. 
Rocers, R.E. With an Introduction containing 
3uddha’s “Dhammapadam; or, Path of Virtue.” 
Translated from the Pali by F. MAX MULLER. 


In 2 vols. Syo, pp. xx., 370 and 396, cloth, with 3 large 
coloured Folding Maps. 
MEMOIRS on the HISTORY, FOLK- 
LORE, and DISTRIBUTION of the RACES of the 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA; 
being an Exemplified Edition of the Original 
Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. By the 
late Sir HENRY M. Exwrot, K.C.B., of the Hon. 
East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Edited, 
revised, and re-arranged, by JOHN BEAMES, 
M.R.A\S., Bengal Civil Service, Member of the 
German Oriental Society, of the Asiatic Societies of 
Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 

London. 
Shortly, in 1 demy 8vo volume. 


The ETHICS and LETTERS of B. de 
SPINOZA. From the Latin. With a Life of the 
Philosopher, and a Summary of his Doctrine, 

In 1 yol. 8vo, pp. viii. 148, with two full-page Illustra- 

tions on toned paper, and numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 6s, 

The AMATEUR MECHANIC’S 


WORKSHOP. A Treatise containing Plain and 





Concise Directions for the Manipulation of Wood 
and Metals, including Casting, Forging, Brazing, 
Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of ** The | 
Lathe and its Uses,” 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE 
THE SECOND. 

REPRINTED from “ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


2 vols. post 8yo, 21s, cloth. 


LORD LYTTON’S TRANSLATION OF 
THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE, 


With INTRODUCTION, NOTES, and the LATIN 
TEXT. 


8vo, 14s, cloth. 


MR, P. G. HAMERTON’S WENDER- 
HOLME. 
A STORY of LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE. 
By the Author of “A Painter's Camp,” &c, 


3 vols. [Jn a few days, 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S 
PICCADILLY. 


A CHAPTER of CONTEMPORANEOUS 


BIOGRAPHY. 
With L[llustrations by Ricuarp DoyLe, 
1 vol. (Jn December. 


MR. THEODORE MARTIN’S TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE ODES, EPODES, AND 
SATIRES OF HORACE, 

WITH o LIFE. 

8vo. Third Edition. [Jn December. 


WiturAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 336, price 4s. 


FACTS AND DATES; 


OR, THE LEADING EVENTS IN SACRED AND 
PROFANE HISTORY, AND THE PRINCIPAL 
FACTS IN THE VARIOUS PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES, 

The Memory being aided throughout by a Simple and 
Natural Method. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER MAcKAY, LL.D. F.R.GS., 
Author of “A Manual of Modern Geography, Mathe- 
matical, Physica), and Political,” &., &c. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


GRAPHIG 


DECEMBER 4. 


THE 





ON 





THE 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PAPER 





This day is published. 
HURCH DOCTRINE and PRAC- 
J TICE: a Series of Sermons. By the Rev. JAMES 
A. SELLAR, A.M., Incumbent of St. Peter's (Episcopal) 
Church, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, price 6s 6d. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, Syo, price 7s. 
ELIEF —WHAT IS IT? or, the 
Nature of Faith as Determined by the Facts of 
Human Nature and Sacred History. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Shortly at all the Libraries, 
A NEW NOVEL. 
“FEHE MIDLANDS and OTHERS.” 
L By Henry LitrLeJsouN. In 3 vols. 
London: Ropert JOHN Bush, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W 








Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 228, cloth, 5s, 
YOBERT OWEN, the Founder of 


W Socialism in England. By Artuvr Joun BooTH, 
M.A. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row 
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Now ready, price 3s 6d. 
THIRD EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GILBERT. 


MY NEW-YEAR’S GIFT TO MY SON. 
DE S of LIFE. 
HE THREE RULES 0 py NEW-YEARS GIFT to MY SON. 


LIFE. 

—See MY NEW-YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON. 
HE SECRET of SUCCESS in LIFE. 

T —See MY NEW-YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON. 


“+My New-Year's Gift to My Son’ is an unmistakable boon to the rising 





HE VOYAGE of 


generation.” 
London: Warp, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster row, and all Booksellers. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON DATES. 
Large crown Svo, 1,100 pp. cloth, new style, gilt top, 18s. 


TOWNSEND'S MANUAL OF DATES. 


SECOND EDITION.—In this New Edition, which is composed in a larger type 
than the original, the number of Distinct Alphabetical Articles has been increased 
from 7,383 to 11,045, the whole work remodelled, every date verified, and every 
subject re-examined from the original authorities. 

“A yery copious book of reference.”"—The Daily Telegraph. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 








In handsome cloth portfolio, £1 1s, or post free, £1 2s. 

+ a ral YD oO 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GRACES AND 
7 mr mct 7 yy 

VIRTUES OF LIFE. 
Twenty-Four Pictures, mounted on Cardboard, printed in oil colours, from Original 
Paintings by J. O. Watson, H. le Jeune, C. Green, Henry Warren, Francis Walker, 
H. C. Selous, E. Duncan, F. G. Skill, E. J. Poynter, J. Mahony, M. E. Edwards, 
E. H. Wehnert. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 


In crown 8vo, gilt and gilt edges, 7s 6d, post free, 5s. 


FLORA SYMBOLICA ; 

OR, THE LANGUAGE AND SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS. 
Including Floral Poetry, original and selected. Compiled and edited by JOHN INGRAM. 
With 32 pages of original Illustrations, printed in colours by Terry. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 





Prise 1s, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS. 
1. LAMBETH and the ARCHBISHOPS. By the Lambeth Librarian. Part IT. 
2.“A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” Chaps. 


12—13. 
3. Mr. JOHN HULLAH on * POPULAR SONGS of the LAST HALF-CENTURY.” 
4. Mr. SAMUEL SMILES on “FREDERICK KGENIG, the Inventor of the Steam 


Printing Machine.’ 
5. Mr. T. H. WARD on “The LATE PROFESSOR CONINGTON.” 
Chaps. 42. 


6. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” 2—H4. 
7."*An ULSTER MAN on the IRISH LAND QUESTION.” By Mr. John 


Hamilton. 
8. “MORNING CALLS on the MUNICH POLICE.” 
9. “STUDY and OPINION in OXFORD.” 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's 
SPECTATOR are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply 
is provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 
Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses postage free 
on application. 

NEW OXFORD STREET, November 20, 1869. 





VyrEw of the NEW HOTEL, CAIRO.—See the BUILDER 
| of this week, which also contains—Plans of the Principal Floors—Art Edu- 
cation Abroad and at Home—The New Railway Hotel, Liverpool—Lincoln and its 
neighbourhood—Our Statues and Sculptors; and various other papers. 1 York 


Street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen. 
N EDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN.— 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the annual value of £50, tenable for three 
years, and to be awarded by Competitive Examination, are offered to Women who 
Wish to study Medicine. 
The Examination for the Scholarships will be held in London, in June, 1870, 
Candidates must be under 25 years of age on the Ist day of January, 1870. The 
oe will be conducted by means of written Papers on the following 











Group I.—ComPuLsory SUBJECTS. 
1, Arithmetic. (This subject will include | 4. Elementary Mechanics. 
tions, Decimals, Interest, and | 5. English. Prose Composition & Gram- 
> ,Froportion.) mar. 
2. Algebra, to Simple Equations. 6. Latin. Easy translation into English, 
3. Euclid. First Three Books. and Grammar. 
Group IL—OPTIONAL SUBJECTS. 
(* Greek. Easy passages of Attic Greek for translation into English, and Easy 
a English sentences for translation into Greek, with Questions on Grammar. 
A 2. German. A Prosé Composition to be written in the language, with Questions 
| on Grammar. 
3. French. Ditto. 
(4 Natural Philosophy. 
<5. ( ‘hemistry. ¥ 
(6. Botany, including Vegetable Phy: iology. 

Of the Optional subjects each candidate must select two upon which to be examined. 
The two subjects chosen must not be taken from the same division (A or B). No 
candidate will be allowed to take more than two of the ¢ yptional subjects. 

Scholars will be required to satisfy the Donors from time to time that they 
are pursuing a regular course of medical study at a recognized school of medicine. 

For further particulars, apply to Miss GARRETT, 20 Upper Berkeley street, Port- 
man square, London 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
THIRTEEN AT TABLE. The Story of a Dinner 


that was Never Eaten. Being the Christmas Number of TINSLEY'’S 
MAGAZINE, Profusely Illustrated, price 1s, (Vert week. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries, By Mr. and Mrs. Peruerick. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous [llustrations, 25s, 


PLACES and PEOPLE; being Studies from the Life. 


By J.C. PARKINSON. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 7s 6d, 


The OPEN AIR; or, Sketches out of Town. By 


Joseru VEREY. In 1 vol. (This day. 








NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DAISIE’S DREAM. 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Novel. 
The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newaut, 


Author of “John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” & 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” 
3 vols, 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING- 
PLACES. In 3 vols. 
OBERON SPELL. 

3 vols. 
PHG@BE’S MOTHER. A Novel. 


MEREDITH, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 


HEATHFIELD HALL. By Hans Scurerser. 


1 vol. 


WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Novcuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. (Just ready. 


By the Author of “ Recom- 


In 3 vols. 


By Justin 
&e. 


A Novel. By Even Sr. Leonanrps. 


By Louisa Anne 


In 2 vols, 


In 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





KEITH, PROWSE, AND CO’S 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 


i may be seen in all varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 
5 to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. 


rMUE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion. Any 
pianist can perform upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas, 


USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 

PROWSE. and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really fine well- 

tuned INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 

introduced improvements, from Four Guineas, The new boxes with accompaniment 

of flute, bells, and dram, should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effects 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful 


NONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 
) for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards. BARREL PIANOFORTES, play- 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas, 


PLU TES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for 
beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 34 Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also, 
Rudall and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety of 
second-hand Flutes of all tingerings. 
Just published, Third Edition, “ Hints to Flute Players,” price 6d. 


OY ECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 
h 35 and 40 Guineas; Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, five by 
Broadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas, 


Yt, GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
- a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Brac- 
ings for extreme climates. The tone is full and rich, and the articulation rapid and 
distinct. They embrace every important advantage secured by Grand Pianofortes 
costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guarantee] of the greatest 
durability and excellence. The Boudoir Grand, 7ft 6in. by 4 ft. 7in., 60 and 65 
Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in., 80 and 85 Guineas. 


ORNET a PISTONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 

J POCKET CORNET, Electroplated (with case complete), £5 5s, is_most 

beautiful in appearance and extremely easy to play, Also the new Long Model 
Cornet, electroplated, £7 7s, in case complete, Ordinary Models from £2 2s. 


ITY AGENTS for the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.— 
) Boxes, stalls, and amphitheatre stalls in the best positions; also tickets for 
all the theatres and places of amusement in London. 


CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY,48 CHEAPSIDE. 


\ ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
4 CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreigu Stationery Company, 5, 19, and 12 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 





TICE.—For tariff of the Hotel des Anglais, the new first-class 
a 1 Hotel facing the sea, and under English management.—Address, tho Secre 
tary, Mediterranean Hotel Company, Limited, 6 Dove court, Old Jewry, London, ot 
to the Hotel, Nice. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
Vol. II. of Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Hepwortu 


DIXON. Dedicated by Express Permission to the QUEEN. THIRD EDITION, vo, lis. 

THE “Tres,” Oct. 22:— Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. His descrip- 
tions are given with terseness and vigour. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of 
the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. Another cause célébre 
———_ of a perennial interest is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. 

ixon tells the tale skilfully. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we think the palm of 
superior interest must be awarded to the second volume.” 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., Minister of 


Old Greyfriars, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. By 
ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 

“This memoir fulfils one of the best uses of biography, in making us acquainted not only with a man of 
remarkable character, talent, and energy, but in throwing light upon a very distinct phase of society. Itisa 
very curious and important chapter of contemporary history, as well as the story of a good and able life, devoted 
to the service of God and man.”"—<Spectator. 

‘* By all to whom the recent history of the Church of Scotland has any interest, this book will be valued as 
& most important and instructive record, and to the personal friends of Dr. Lee it will be most welcome as a 
worthy memorial of his many labours, his great talents, and his public and private virtues. The tone of the book 
is manly and liberal.”"—Scotsman, 


Francis the First, and other Historic Studies. 


By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE, 2 vols., 21s. 


The Unkind Word, and other Stories. 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., 21s. 


Cheap Edition of Robert Falconer. By Grorcz 


MACDONALD, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 5s, 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Debenham’s Vow. By Ametia B. Epwarps, Author of 


“ Barbara's History,” &c. 3 vols. 


Noblesse Oblige. By Saran Tyrer, Author of 


“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ The Huguenot Family,”&c, 3 vols. 
“Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observation. Her 
heroes and heroines are pure and noble studiesin English life; and we sincerely thank the author for a novel 
the interest of which lies in the virtue, and not the wickedness, of its personages.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutre. 3 vols. 
Viola. By the Author of “Caste,” &. 3 vols. 


“A clever and most carefully-written novel."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Sir Thomas Branston. By W. Giuerr. 3 vols. 





ov. 26. 


By the 





THE POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
Roland Yorke. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East 


Lynne,” &c, 3 vols. 


Susan Fielding. By the Author of “Steven Laurence, 


Yeoman,” &c. 3 vols, 


Veronique. 


Conflict,” &c. 3 vols, 


By Frorence Marryat, Author of “Love's 


Also, on the 25th inst. 
>] M4 * 
Mrs. Gerald’s Niece: a Story of Modern Life. 
By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, at every Booksellers’ and Library in the Kingdom. 
BEDICATED by Special Permission to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


A DIARY IN THE EAST DURING THE TOUR 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


By WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, Special Correspondent of the Times. 
From the Athenwum, 6th November, 1869.—“ This very readable and brilliant book...........+ A volume which is 
meaRy rich in every quality that can give it value.” 
From the Times, 16th November, 1869,—*‘ Mr. Russell had a difficult task to perform, and he has done it well.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate hill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG GRANGE. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 








Just ready, 1 vol. 8yo, extra cloth bd., 10s 6d. | Just published, crown S8vo, pp. viii. and 190, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


FAIRY LIFE & FAIRY LAND: | (PE IRISH LAND. By  Gronce 


A LYRIC POEM. | ~~. CAMPBELL, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
The Scene laid at Cintra and its surrounding Country. pers = oe rasan Hage ne amy = 
. 3 aalt kev teal Per aly art L—/ SIT in the § NG, 
Titania revealeth herself to man and counselleth him, Part IL—A VISIT in the AUTUMN. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





L. Bootu, 307 Regent street, W. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The HOLY GRAIL, and Other Poems, 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate 
Small 8yo. [Nearly ready, © 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in 
ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the End 
of Last Century. A Contribution towards the 
History of Theology. By the Rev. Joun Huyr 
Author of “An Essay on Pantheism.” Vol, 1 
Demy 8vo. 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST. By Norman 


MACLEOD, D.D. With Illustrations. Small 4to, 


OTHER FOLKS' LIVES. By B. M. 


SMEDLEY. Crown 8vo. 


OUR COMMON FAITH. Popular 
Expositions of the Apostles’ Creed. By Bishop 
ALEXANDER, Dean MANSEL, C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D, 
Wa. HANNA, D.D., ALEXANDER RALEIGH, DD. 
Davip Brown, D.D., W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 
D.D., and others, Small 8vo. : 


The RESURRECTION. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL Cox, Author of “The Private Letters of 
St. John,” &c. Crown 8yvo. 


A TALE of ETERNITY, and Other 


Poems, By GERALD MAssey. Small 8vo. 


CHILD-NATURE. By the Authors of 
and uniform with, “Child-World.” With Iilustra- 
tions. Square 32mo. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 


By the Bishop of OxFoRD. Post 8vo, 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. By E. H. 
Piumptre, M.A., Rectorof Pluckley,and Professor 
of Divinity, King’s College, London. Crown 8yo. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Second Series. By Tuomas 
GUTHRIE, D.D. Crown 8yvo. 


WORES of FANCY and IMAGI- 
NATION; being a Reprint of Poetical and other 
Works. By GgorGe MACDONALD, LL.D. Pocket- 
Volume Edition. 8 vols, 18mo, in neat case, 


MISCELLANIES. From the Oxford 
Sermons and other Writings of JOHN HENRY New- 
MAN, D.D,. Uniform with Dean Stanley's “ Scrip- 
ture Portraits.” Crown 8yo. 


CONCORDANCE to the WRITINGS 
= — TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
rown 8yo. 


CECY’S RECOLLECTIONS. A Book 


for Girls. Crown 8vo. 


FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By Henry 


ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 8yo. 


The PEACE of GOD. By W. Basil 


Jones, Archdeacon of York. Crown 8yo. 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 
By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacque- 
line.” With Illustrations. 2 vols, demy Svo. 


PROVERBS and COMEDIETTAS, 


written for Private Representation, By Percy 
FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the * Life of 
David Garrick.” Crown 8vo. 


SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed 
to Young Men. By THomas GuTaris, D.D., and 
W. G. BLaikiz, D.D. Crown 8yo. 


The NEWTESTAMENT. Authorized 
Version, revised by Henry ALForD, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Cheap Edition. 12mo., 


LAST WORDS in the PARISH 
CHURCH of DONCASTER, By C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo. 


PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on PROMI- 
NENT QUESTIONS in THEOLOGY, Edited by 
the Right Rev. A. Ewine, D.CL., Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles. To be issued in Monthly 
Parts, price ls, 

1. The ATONEMENT. (Yow ready. 
2. The EUCHARIST. [Ready Dec. 1. 


POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of the 
WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate. 10 vols. 18mo, in neat case. 


EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST 


MEN. By C. J. VavGHan, D,D., Master of the 
Temple. Small 8vo. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 
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STRAHAN AND CO’S MAGAZINES 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


EpITED BY 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


ConTENTS. 
_DEBENHAM’S VOW. By Amelia B. 
Edwards, Author ef “ Barbara's History.” 


Chap. 59. Something Mysterious. 
— 60, An Invalid’s Whim. 

Ante-Nuptial. 

A Marriage in High Life, 

Man and Wife. 

Lady De Benham assumes the Duties of 
her Position, 

65. At the Hotel Téte de Boouf. 

66, Nigh unto Death. 

— 67, Too Late. 

The HUSS FESTIVAL at PRAGUE. By 


W. R. S. Ralston. 
3. The OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 
Cambridge. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. By L. H. 
PEEPS at the FAR EAST. By the Editor. 
11. Calcutta. 
6. HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 
the Bishop of Oxford. 
11. Samuel the Prophet. 
AGIRL’S FAITH and a WIFE'S WONDER. 
By L. C. 8. 
8, “NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” An English Story 
of To-Day. By the Author of “ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.” 


Chap. 52. A Sudden Summons. all 
_ . “A Heavy Heart Makes a Long Road.” 

. A Beaten Man. 

55. The True Elixir. 

56, “ Throwing Herself Away.” 

57. Mrs. Wooler’s Ambition. 

58, Forty-Six and Twenty-Six. 


— 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


bo 


By Ada 


> 


By 


= 


£3 





Price Sixpence, Profusely Illustrated. 


GOOD CHEER, 


BEING THE EXTRA NUMBER OF 


GOOD WORDS. 
CHRISTMAS, 1869. 


Bit oF Fare. 

(Provided by “GOOD WORDS” EDITOR and 
CONTRIBUTORS.) 

The RICK-BURNERS. 

MASTER GILES and his SISTER BETTY. 

PHILIP GORE’S SACRIFICE. 

A PENN’ORTH of TEA. 

The OLD GUARD. 

The FISHERMAN’S BOAT SONG. 

JAMAICA JAMES. 

TRUST in GOD. 

SQUIRE BRIMLEY. 

At the SIGN of the GOLDEN CANISTER. 


PSP NS St 99 bo he 


ry 


Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, 


Theological, Literarp, anv Soctal. 
ConTENTs. 
1, HEGEL'S INFLUENCE on BRITISH 
THOUGHT. By T. Collyns Simon, LL.D. 
NONCONFORMIST VIEW of the 

CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. 

J. B. Mayor. 

8, PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ INSPECTION. By 
D, R. Fearon. 

4. TROY and HOMER. By T. B. Browne. 

5. MORAL CRITERIA and MORAL CODES. 
A Reply. By Henry Holbeach. 

6. The PHILOSOPHY of RECRUITING. 
By the Rey. Phipps Onslow. 

7. ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. By the Rev. 
John Dowden. 

8. NOTICES of BOOKS. 


2A 





FOR DECEMBER. 





The week were dark but for thy light; 
Thy torch doth show the way."—HERBERT. 


Sevenpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Epirep By 
THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


CONTENTS. 


1. EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE ; being 
Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. By 
a Curate. VIII.—X. 


2. The COMPANIONS of ST. PAUL. By 
John S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
IfI.—St. Luke. 


. MARINE PARISHES. 
W. Dawson, R.N. 


4, UPWARD GLANCES. By the Rev. C. 
Pritchard, late President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. No. III.—Light. 


. LOST and FOUND. By the Rev. John 
Monsell, LL.D. 


6. QUESTIONS that are ALWAYS TURN- 
ING UP. By the Rev. Professor Milligan. 
Il.—The Repression of Sin in the Chria- 
tian Church. 


7. The SONG of the SWORD. By the Rev. 
Samuel Cox. 


8. The STRUGGLE in FERRARA. By 
William Gilbert, Author of “De Pro- 
fundis.” V.—VII. 


9. A VISIT to BETHLEHEM. 
Lindsay-Alexander, D.D. 


The STRENGTH of WEAK THINGS. By 
Benjamin Orme, M.A. 


ON the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By 
George McDonald, LL.D. III.—Miracles 
of Healing Unsolicited. 


ABOUT AMUSEMENTS. 
Rev. A. J. Morris. 


13. An EARLY MORNING WALK. By the 
Rey. E. Horton. 


By Commander 


co 


By W. 
10. 


11. 


12. By the late 


WHITE AS SNOW. 


EDWARD AND RUTH GARRETT. 


BEING THE EXTRA NUMBER OF 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


CHRISTMAS, 1869. 
CONTENTS. 


. MILLY HAYDEN. 

. MISS FELICIA. 

. A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
A HAPPY WOMAN. 

. “SOMEDAY.” 


~~ oO do 





a or 


. WALTER SEDLEY. 





546 LUDGATE HILL. 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE YOUNG. 
EpITeD BY 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
CoNnTENTS. 
1. RANALD BANNERMAN'S BOYHOOD. 
By the Editor. Chapters VL—IX. 
. The FRENCH DOLL. By the Author of 
“ Hester Kirton.” 

3. WILLIE’S QUESTION. By tho Bditor. 

4. The SEVEN-LEAGUED BOOTS, _ By the. 
Author of “King George’s Middy.” 

5. SOMETHING LIKE a STORY. By the 
Author of “Pictures in the Tyrol.” 

6. HYMNS for the YOUNG. With Music by 
John Hullah. No, IL. 

7. AT the BACK of the NORTH ‘WIND. 
By the Author of “ Dealings with the 
Fairies.” Chapters II.—IV. 

8. BITS of NATURE. By One of the 
Authors of “ Child-World.” 

9. OUR JOCK, the TURKEY COCK. By 
Mrs. George Cupples. 


to 


10. BUSH NEIGHBOURS. By Edward 
Howe. 

11. FAIRY FUN. By the Author of “ Mother 
Tabbyskins.” 


12. KEEPING the “CORNUCOPIA.” By 
the Author of “The Green Hand.” 

3. MASTER EPHRAIM BINES, JUNIOR, 
By a Natural Philosopher. 

14. A BAD EXAMPLE. By the Author of 
“ Poems Written for a Child.” 


_ 


—_—- 


Price Sixpence, with Illustrations. 


THE AMALGAMATED 
ROBIN REDBREASTS. 


BEING THE EXTRA NUMBER OF 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE 
YOUNG. | 
CHRISTMAS, 1869. 
The CONTRIBUTORS are the AUTHORS of 


“DEALINGS with the FAIRIES.” 
“ CHILD-WORLD.” 

“The BOYS of AXLEFORD.” 
“ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE.” 
“LILLIPUT LEVEE.” 

“The FRENCH DOLL,” 

“The LITTLE CAPTAIN.” 

“The GREEN HAND.” 


One Shilling Monthly, Tilustrated. 


SAINT PAULS. 


A BPagazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, 
and JDolitics. 


EpITep BY 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 
Chap. 22.—Play. 


23.—What Came of It. 
— 24—A Patron of Art. 


. WHAT DOES IRELAND WANT? 
. An AUTUMN IDYLL. 
. The THAMES. 
. ASSAMMARCO! 
3. RURAL ENGLAND, A.D. 1500-1550. 
. CHAN PANAGHIR. 
. On RAILWAY ECONOMY. 
. An EDITOR'S TALES. 
3.—Josephine de Montmorenci. 
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STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 





A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART; Com- 


prising the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific Terms in General Use, together with the History and Descriptions of 
the Scientific Principles of nearly every branch of Human Knowledge. Fourth Edition, reconstructed by the late Professor 
3RANDE, D.C.L., F.R.S. (the Author), and the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., assisted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and 


Literary Acquirements. In Three Volumes medium 8vo, price 63s, cloth ; or 80s, half-bound in russia. 








A NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY ; Containing 


Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. With 
a Classified and Chronological Index of the Principal Names. Edited by Wimu1am L. R. Cares. In One Volume medium 


8vo, pp. 1,300, price 21s, cloth; or 26s, half-bound in russia. 

“This is a well-printed library edition of the ‘Treasury of Biography,’ as it | growing series of Messrs. LONGMAN's Dictionaries, to which we have from time to 
had been revised, and greatly enlarged and improved, by Mr. Cates. That revision | time referred as an encyclopedia in sections, and is, as a single volume for family 
is now re-revised, and about five hundred new names have been added, besides the | use, the best book we know of its kind.” 
insertion of another five hundred in the way of cross-reference. It ranges with the EXAMINER 








The DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, and 


HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, of the late R. J. M‘Cuttocn, of H.M. Stationery 
New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with a Biographical Notice of the Author. Edited by Huaua G. 


Office. 
With a new set of Eleven Maps and Thirty Charts. In One Volume 8yo, 


Rerp, Secretary to Mr. M‘Cut.ocn for many years. 
price 63s, cloth; or 70s, half-bound in russia. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and HIS- 


TORICAL DICTIONARY of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. Revised throughout, 
with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest Returns. By FrepEerick Martin. With numerous Coloured Maps. 


In Four Volumes, medium 8yo, price 848, cloth. 


KEITH JOHNSTONS GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical. Forming a Complete Gazetteer of the World. Latest Edition, 
carefully revised. In One Volume, price 31s 6d, cloth; or £1 16s 6d, half-bound in russia. 
“The name of Dr. KEITH JOHNSTON is a certificate of the excellence of every | all geographical discoveries and territorial changes which have taken place up to 


geographical work which bears it. This volume is beyond comparision the most | the month of July, 1867, The type is clear and elegant. It is a most desirable 
complete and accurate existing gazetteer of its own compass. It takes account of DAILY News. 





addition to every library of reference."— 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Robert 


Gorpon Larnam, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. SamuEL JoHNsoN, as edited by the Rev. H. J. 
‘Topp, with numerous Emendations and Additions. In Four VotumEs, Quarto, price £7, cloth; to be had also in Two 
Sections, Vors. I. and IL., price 70s, and Voxs. III. and IV., price 708.—The Second Section, completing the Work, will be 


ready at the end of the present month of NovEMBER. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. _ [llustrated 


with more than Eleven Hundred Engravings on Wood. A New Edition, revised, with Alterations and considerable Additions, 
by Wyatr Paprworrn, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Additionally Illustrated with nearly Four 
Hundred Engravings on Wood by O. Jewitt; and more than One Hundred other Woodcuts. In One Volume medium 8vo, 


price 52s 6d, cloth; or 60s, half-bound in russia. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED 


BRANCHES of OTHER SCIENCES, founded on that of the late Dr. Urr. By Henry Warrs, B.A., F.R.S., F.C.S 
Editor of the Journal of the Chemical Society ; assisted by Eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. In Five Volumes 


medium 8vyo, price £7 3s, cloth. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and 


MINES, containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged. 
Edited by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records ; assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and 
familiar with Manufactures. With about 2,600 Engravings on Wood. In Three Volumes ;medium 8vo, price £4 14s 6d, 


cloth; or £5 12s, half-bound in russia. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
IN FAIRYLAND; 


Pictures from the Elf-World. By RICHARD DOYLE. With a Poem by W. Auuincuam. Folio, with Sixteen Plates, 
containing Thirty-Six Designs printed in Colours, price 31s 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 


“This, the first gift-bock of the season, is a sight to gladden | fairy commonalty, are alike represented. Fairy love-making, 
the hearts not only of the youthful public, but of all who love to | fairy revelry, fairy mischief, fairy hunting, fairies dressing, and 
believe the antique fables and the fairy toys of which Shakespeare fairies feasting, fairies flying through the air, robbing birds’ nests, 

For that wiser race who hold | teasing birds, chasing butterflies, swarming through the woodlands, 
', | fluttering about the waters, clinging to flowers, leaves, and tendrils 
baby fairies and grown-up fairies,—all these are pictured with a 











and Drayton delighted to treat......... 
the imagination to be a precious gift to be cared for and nourished 


«Fairy Land’ is the book of all others for a Christmas present.” | — 
Notes AND Queries. | wonderful richness of fancy and variety of invention. Everything 
| is in admirable keeping.........Mr. Allingham’s dainty little poem 


“We see the bright little world of fays and elves in pretty | has all the bright and ready fancy of which he is a master.” 


nearly all its aspects. The fairy royalty and aristocracy, and the Dairy News. 


VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: 


Adapted by RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. With Thirty-Three Illustrations by 
Ernest Griser. Crown 8yo, price 9s, cloth. 


THE VAMPIRE’'S SEVENTH STORY. 
SHOWING THE EXCEEDING FOLLY OF MANY WISE FOOLS. 


Or, Tales of Hindu Devilry. 


THE VAMPIRE’S FIRST STORY. 
IN WHICH A MAN DECEIVES A WOMAN. 


THE VAMPIRE’S SECOND STORY. THE VAMPIRE’S EIGHTH STORY. 
OF THE RELATIVE VILLANY OF MEN AND WOMEN. | OF THE USE AND MISUSE OF MAGIC PILLS. 
THE VAMPIRE’S THIRD STORY. . vies 
OF A HIGHL-MINDED FAMILY. THE VAMPIRE'S NINTH STORY. 
a SHOWING THAT A MAN'S W ELONGS N S r 
THE VAMPIRE’S FOURTH STORY. | ee 
OF A WOMAN WHO TOLD THE TRUTH. THE V P , TH S 
. i. nella = VAMPIRE’S TENTH STORY. 
AMPIRE’S FIFTH § : 
THE VAMPIRE'S FIFTH STORY. OF THE MARVELLOUS DELICACY OF THREE QUEENS. 


OF THE THIEF WHO LAUGHED AND WEPT. 
THE VAMPIRE’S ELEVENTH STORY. 


THE VAMPIRE’S SIXTH STORY. 
IN WHICH THREE MEN DISPUTE ABOUT A WOMAN. WHICH PUZZLES RAJA VIKRAM. 


OUR CHILDREN’S STORY. 


By the Author of “ How We Spent the Summer, or a Voyage en Zigzag,” “Beaten Tracks,” and 


By One of their Gossips. 
Small 4to, with Sixty Illustrations by the Author. [On December 1. 


“Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere.” 


MOPSA THE FAIRY. 


By JEAN INGELOW. With Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood from Drawings by Jessie MacGrecor, ALFRED 
W. Hunr, and W. Epen. Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, gilt edges. 


POEMS BY JEAN INGELOW. 


With nearly One Hundred Illustrations by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dauzien. Feap. 4to, 
price 21s, cloth, gilt edges. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED. 


Imperial 4to, price 21s, cloth. 


By F. R. PICKERSGILL, B.A., and HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
[Early in December. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. 


A Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, 
M.A., F.L.S. New Edition, with about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size of page), 8vo, price 21s, cloth ; 
or 28s, half-bound in morocco by Riviére. 


BIBLE ANIMALS. 


Being a Description of every Living Creature mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J.G. WOOD, 
M.A., F.L.S. Just published, with about 100 New Vignettes engraved on Wood from Original Designs (20 full 
size of page). 8vo, price 21s, cloth ; or 28s, half-bound in morocco by Riviére. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Second Edition this day. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. With Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Tue “DAILY Ngws,"—“ The two books which are 
most likely to survive change of literary taste, and to 
charm while instructing generation after generation, 
are the ‘ Diary’ of Pepys and Boswell's ‘ Life of John- 
worth the attention, because brimful of anecdote, inci- con — ~~ — —— bs these 7 = add 

; ; the ‘Diary’ o! enry Crab obinson. xcellences 
dent, learning, quaint talk, profound thought, subtione like those which render the personal revelations of 
philosophy, childlike fun, bold speculation, and reli-| Pepys and the observations of Boswell such pleasant 
gious feeling, lovely in its conception and practice.” reading abound in this work.” 


Second Edition now ready. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land 


of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
“BRITISH QUARTERLY REvigw."—* Mr. Wallace has “SaTuRDAY Review."—“ A vivid picture of tropical 
surpassed all his predecessors in accumulating a mass | life, which may be read with unflagging interest, and a 
of important scientific information, which he presents | sufficient account of his scientific conclusions to stimu- 
so fully and lucidly, that his work must henceforth | late our appetite without wearying us by detail. In 
become the standard authority on the zoology of these | short, we may safely say that we have seldom read a 
luxuriant tropical islands.” more agreeable book of its kind.” 


TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD. 


Twelve Pictures printed in Colours, from Sketches taken in the East by 
Illuminated Borders from the 
In royal 4to, 
[This day. 





THE “ATHEN£UM."—"The volumes which treat of 
him are, like himself when he was among us,—irre- 
sistible, to be attended to whether you will or no; and 














Illustrated and Illuminated. 
McENIRY, with Coloured Frontispiece from a Picture by JOHN JELLICOE. 
Brevario Grimani in St. Mark's Library at Venice; and Illuminated Texts by Lewis HInp. 
handsomely bound, price 42s. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG. The 


History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some Account of his Works. By 
Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. With upwards of Thirty Photographic and Autotype Illustrations. In royal 
8vo, handsomely bound, price 31s 6d. [This day. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1869. 


PROPHECY a PREPARATION for 


CHRIST. Eight Lectures by R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D, Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8vo, 128, (This day. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: an [Inquiry into 


its Laws and Consequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. With Tables. 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


The ADMINISTRATION of INDIA. From 


1859 to 1868. Tho First Ten Years of Administration under the Crown. By I. T. PRICHARD, (Gray's 


Inn), Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. (This day. 
Professor FAWCETT’S MANUAL of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. New Edition, with Two New Chapters on “ National Education " and ‘‘The Poor 
Laws and their Influence on Pauperism.” Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


The STRANGER of SERIPHOS. A Dra- 


matic Poem. By FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


INTRODUCTION to GREE! 


and LATIN ETYMOLOGY. Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Christ's College, Cambridge. By 
JOHN PEILE, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor. Syo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


The LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, 


Perpetual Curate of St. Mary's, Brighton. By JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A., Author of “ Lifeof Daniel Wilson,” 
&c. With Portrait. [Second Edition, in the press. 


ASPROMONTE, and Other Poems, Extra 


feap. 870, 48 6d, (This day. 


The ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S 


CHARGE. Delivered at the Visitation, October, 1869. S8vo, sewed, Is, [This day. 


The OXFORD SPECTATOR. Reprinted. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 
“ Bright, manly, ingenious little essays."—Pal!l Mall Gazette. 


A SYSTEM of FIGURE-SKATING. Being 


the Theory and Practice of the Art as developed in England, with a glance at its Origin and History. By 
H. E. VANDERVELL and T. M. WITHAM, Members of the London Skating Club. With Illustrations. 


Extra fcap. 8yo, 6a. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition this day. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY 


through CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862—3. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition, with Map, Plans, and Portrait of Author. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


WOMAN’S WORK and WOMAN’S 


CULTURE. A Series of Essays. Edited by JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ The very best contribution yet put forth on the ‘ condition-of-woman ' question.” —Athenxum. 








MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 





CLARENDON PRESS BOOks, 


The THIRD VOLUME of 


, . 

Mr. E. A. Freeman’s History of 
the NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND; its 
Causes and Results. CONTENTS:—The Reign of 
Harold and the Interreguum. With Maps, and a 

Plan of the Battle of Hustings after a Drawi 
made expressly for this work by Colonel Sir 
Henry James, R.E. 8vo, 2ls. (Vols. I. and I 
price 18s each.) y 
“This volume places Mr. Freeman among the first 


of living English historians......... The powers which he 
displayed before he has displayed here in a yet higher 
and more masterly way......... In the whole range of 


English history we know of no nobler record of a year 
than this—a record as varied and as picturesque in the 
telling as it is noble in the tone."—Saturday Review, 


Clementis Alexandrini Opera, 
Ex recensione GULIELMI DINDORFIL 4 yols 
8vo, £3. [This day,” 


Typical Selections from the Best 
BRITISH AUTHORS. With Introductory Notices, 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s Gd, (This day. 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry 
—QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. ByA. G. VERNON 
Haxcovurt, M.A., F.R.S., and H. G. Mapay, FCS, 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


An Icelandic-English Dictionary, 
Chiefly founded on the Collection made from Prose 
Works of the 12th—I4th Centuries by the late 
RICHARD CLEASBY. Eularged and Completed by 
GUDBRAND ViIGFUSSON. Part L. A—H. 4to, 2ls, 

The Times.—* The Delegates may well be proud of 
having published such a cictionary...... it is the greatest 
help to English philology thit has ever been published.” 


Oxford: PRINTED at the CLARENDON Press, 
And Published by MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
Publishers to the University. 





EVERY THURSDAY, price 4d, 
Monthly parts, Is 6d and Is 10d. 


NATURE. 
A Weekly Jllustrated Journsl of Science, 


CONTENTS OF No, III. 
LECTURES TO WORKING-MEN. By James Stuart. 
Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S EXPLORATIONS. By F. R. G. 8. 








(With Map. 
Cuckoo's Eaes. By Professor Alfred Newton, F.LS. 
ORIGIN OF BLOOD-LeTTING. By E. Ray Lankester. 
PREHISTORIC ARCH.LOLOGY, By John Evans, F.RS. 
THe WorLp OF THE SEA. By Rev. Canon Kingsley. 


(With Illustrations.) 

BARFF’s HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 

Our BOOK SHELF. 

THe Suez CANAL. (With Map.) 

MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 

New STAR ATLAS. (With Illustration.) 

LETTERS TO THE Eprtror. 

Notes — Astronomy—Bvutany— Chemistry— Geology— 
Physics — Physiology — Societies and Academies— 
Diary—Books Received. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishing Office, 
9 Southampton street, Strand, W.C. 


By E. J. Mills. 





Immediately, in Four Parts, feap. 8vo. 


- ig y cy 
THE ENGLISH METHOD 
OF 
Pal Y Ts’ 7 
TEACHING TO READ. 
By A. SONNENSCHEIN, & J. M. D. MBICKLEJOHN, MLA- 
COMPRISING. 
The Nursery Book, containing all the 
Two-Letter Words in the Language, 14d. 
The First Course, consisting of Short 
Vowels with Single Consonants. 3d. 
The Second Course, with Combinations 
and Bridges, consisting of Short Vowels with 
Double Consonants. 4d. 
The Third and Fourth Courses, consisting 


of Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in 
the Language. 6d. 


Professor Maurice's Farewell 
SERMON, “The Warrior's Prayer,” preached at 
St. Peter's, Vere Street, on Nov. 7, 1869. _8vo, 18. 
[This day. 


Dr. Vaughan's Inaugural Sermon, 


preached iu the Temple Church, Nov. 7, 1869. 
Svo, ls, [This day. 


Juvenal. Thirteen Satires. With 


a Commentary by the Rev. Joun E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 


Second Edition enlurged. Part I, Crown 5v0, 
38 6d. [This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
—$ 
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